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took place, association sheds a powerful, although a melancholy 
interest. Indeed this superb river is distinguished as the site of 
much that is romantic in the history of our infant nation. Reality 


THE ENGRAVING. 


VIEW OF THE SCHOOL-HOUSE AT TAPPAN. 
Paunted by Weir—Engraved by Sm 


hus invested it with much that endears it to the recollection, and 
from fable it has received embellishments so fr aught with poetry 
We have heard travelers say that the Hudson river had no in- and humor, as to render it equally charming to the imagination 
terest but from the picturesque variety of its scenery; thatitwas The enviable distinction has been allotted to Mr. Irving of in 
a pity there were not historical or poetical associations connect- termingling his delicious works with the Eden beauty of these 
ed with its matchless beauties to the eye, which should make it scenes. Long as the silver flood shall roll, or the dreamy moun- 
equally interesting to the memory and the imagination. Trave tain swell to the clouds, or the vast broken rocks lie piled up in 
ers are mistaken. It is full of such—only we are careless of gigantic masses, hushing the beholder to silent wonder and awe 
looking after them, and giving them to the world. There is so long will the magic sketches of Knickerbocker and Crayon 
scarcely aspot any where about the borders of this stream which be remembered and admired ‘ 


But the Hudson river, even were it destitute of ancient tradi 
general hunt among the old women, to get these into some im-! tion, must still ever appeal successfully to the admiration of th 


is not prolific of interesting traditions; and there ought to bea 


perisbable shape, ere their sole depositories mingle with thesoil, human race, from those various and wonderful beauties with 
which their reminiscences alone can so powerfully illustrat which it has been so profusely embellished by the hand of nature 
Look at this picture of the School-house, at Tappan. What’ The ardent youth who, for the first time, follows its windings, is 
a quiet, domestic little spot it seems. The river in the distance, | lost andenraptured. As he glides, in one of the swift and splendid 
backed by its proud amphitheatre of hiils; then the old school-| steamboats along the limpid waters, he half fancies that he ts im 
house, at the right, which appears as if built by instalments, in dif- | pelled by a fairy power through a land of enchantment. Every 
ferent ages of the world; the humble cottage at the left, a fine moment totally changes the scene, which, indeed, whether the 
broad mass of trees bending towards it on one side, the straight spectator remain stationary, or whether he keep in motion, ts 
poplars shooting proudly up cloudward on the other, and aguide- ‘always full of changes. Now a silvery mist softens the rugged 
post in the middle of the road, pointing the way to other land- | hills, and spreads a transparent gauze over the lovely charms of 
scapes, where shores and waters mingle in still lovelier forms, or nature ; and again a gentle breeze wafts it away, and every out 
tower into magnificence. You observe the emancipated groups | line is printed with a clear distinetness on the azure sky. Some 
flocking out of that school-house, reader?) Among them there is || times it is al! motionless sunshine and unbreken silence, and the 
a good-sized girl, with a smaller one, coming down the road, by ' river steals onward, its lucid billows breaking on the sandy beach, 
the side of the little pond where the ducks are swimming. Well, | or gliding by the perpendicular rocks, tinged with a light green 
| have nothing to say about them. iver; and again a 
face you, and on your left as you look into the picture, quite in the | sudden cloud darkens the air, and its broad shadow may be seen 
foreground, you perceive two well-grown girls, one listening very | for a few moments floating on over the sunny hills, and passing 
intentiv to the other, whose face is turned towards her, and hid- away lightly as a melancholy foreboding from the summer mind 
den from you and me by the bonnet. The listening girl, with | of youth. Among the other radiant revolutions, which are con 
the slate under her arm, has an expression in her face of deep tinually varying the aspect of this river, especially a few miles 
awe and wonder. You would be, doubtless, pleased to know || further north than Tappan, and where the highlands rise, are the 
what they are talking of, but I have nothing to say about them ‘showers which in this, as well as all other mountainous regions 
neither. There is a gentleman standing on the threshold. You , are more frequent and sudden than on the plain When he least 
see him there, without any hat. In his hand, if you observe nar- | expects it, the traveler sometimes finds himself enveloped in fog 
rowly, you will perceive something which seriously resembles a | or sees with delight some wandering cloud sinking from its high 
rod. Whether it be of birch, hickory, apple-tree , or w hat, must station, and pouring its glitte ring drops into the bosom of the 
be left to conjecture. I am not deep, I make no professions, but | tee ming valley. It is by no means uncommon for these showers 
I should not wonder at all if that fellow were the schoolmaster. |! to be illuminated with the beams of the sun. Searce ly has the 
That little lady nearest him has evidently been “ kept in” “ five || foating fountain ceased its refreshing and wecome tribute ere up 
minutes after the rest were gone ;” and as for the young gentle- springs (of all nature’s creations the most remarkable for fairy 
man next her, he is clearly increasing his velocity, and, under |! peauty.) the magic rainbow, broad and brilliant, its gorgeously 
existing circumstances, I should judge him to be pursuing the blended hues beaming a moment, and then dying away. Our 
most discreet course. What his emotions are I shall not atte mpt! artist has evidently chosen a time in the plate when one of these 
to explain; but, although he does not display any particuler sign |! ¢louds is about to break ; and it is the opinion of the writer of this, 
of exhilaration, as far as my experience and knowledge of human || thatif those children do not make haste some of them will get wet 
nature may be trusted, he is doubtless the more sincerely gratified || ‘The Hudson river has never been painted, never described so 
the greater the distance between him and his guide over the || muc h in detail as it deserves. Irving has sketched only several of 
flowery path of knowledge. Pray look at that girl away to the || its most remarkable features, with a grace and fidelity peculiar to 
left, reading a book ; studying, forsooth! Now that’s rank affec- |! himself: and the shop-windows teem with prints of the highlands 
tation. The instant she is round the corner, and out of her mas- || pone of which convey adequate ideas of the scene to strangers 
ter's sight, she will seamper off, just as likely as not, and be the | Jt js to be hoped that the growing taste for the arts will soon 
wildest of the whole flock. I think I can follow that girl through ' enable some of our most gifted and enterprising countrymen to 
life, for even at so early a period do our characters begin to de-! accomplish a work worthy of the subject, wherein the power 
velop themselves. She will be a demure, sanctimonious little | of the pencil, the burin, and the pen may equally contribute to) 
hypocrite, pretending to be a great deal better than other people, || celebrate the praises of one of the loveliest rivers in the world 
when in reality she is not half so good ; and so she will go on till |; 
some silly man, cheated by these outward signs of excellence, I 
will “ call her his” atthe altar; and then, as the old sailors say, || 


* stand aside for a squall.” } = 


Sut on their right, as they | or twisting its brilliant eddies like molten s 








ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE SPIRIT BRIDEGROOM, 


Imstaicd from the German 


If, as philosophers assert, the disposition is influenced by the! 
seenery in the midst of which the years of youth glide away, 
these little creatures will have the most vivid ideas of natura! 
beauty. No where in the world are there scenes of more tran- || versities, the name of which is quite unnecessary to the narra 
scendant loveliness than along the shores of the magnificent Hud- tion. He was at the time of which we speak, just entering his 
son. Everybody has requested that we should select one from | eighteenth year, and had been, until his sixteenth, under the 
among them, and accordingly Mr. Weir, to whose practised and ‘guardianship and care of a good and misjudging other. Hus 

uperior taste we have submitted the choice, has taken that, a! father had fallen in a domestic feud with some rival baron, and 
copy of which is now submitted to the reader, from the durin of |! the son, the only heir and promise of his princely name and dom: 
Mr. Smillie. Tappan, as all readers in our Vicinity must know, is || nions, but fora mind and temper, naturally excellent, wo ild have 
situated on the Hudson river, about thirty miles above the city of |! been utterly ruined by her various and misconceived indulgences 
New-York, on an expansion of the stream which has acquire dthe | After the usual preparation, he was admitted, as said above, into | 
appellation of the Tappan sea. Within a mile ofthe spot repres¢ nt- | a leading university; where he soon had occasion to test, for him- | 
ed in the picture the lamented André paid the forfeit of his life on || self, the propriety of that course of education to whieh he had 
the gallows, a dreadful sacrifice at the shrineof liberty, which struck |, been so imprudently subjected. It is not our object, however, to 
both the conflicting countries with admiration as well as horror. |! dwell upon or seek to analyze the impressions of his mind, under | 
As hia history is one of the most touching events recorded during ||the new changes in his condition; affecting, as they must have 
the American revolution, so over the scene where the occurrence! done, the whole structure of his early habits, and pruning and 


Acsert Housetei~ was a student in one of the German uni 





converting as it were, the dead branches of exc Ss to anew and 
fresh capacity of lite. He was saved from ruin in spite of edu- 
cation nature having been able. a case hot very common, to 
contend with and counteract all the nustakes of a foolish parent, 


and a crowd of parasites 


It was on a pleasant evening, in the month of June, that a 
family party was assembled, as usual, in the gardens of D' Arie 
mont. In this family Albert had become almost an inmate, and 


his presence on the vccasion, was looked for earnestly by all the 
company, but by none more anxiously than tie fuir Anastasia 
I) Arlemont, the only daughter of the | 
and the heiress of all its extensive possessions This voung 


gh tamily of that name 


lady, While holding an almost unlimited sway in the bosom of 


the your tudent, acknowledged in his fine and gracefu person 


his accomplished mind and manners, and that general vivacity 
of havit which ts the greatest charm of society, a corre ponding 
influence. They had, for themselves, just begun to ascertain the 
nature of those sentiments Which had se frequently brought ther 
together, and their eves were opened to the strength of the at 


tachment, Which, in time, was to become so fatal or so blissful to 


them both. A few ever previous, an opportunity offering 
for a mutual understanding, on the unconscious ce light of the mo 
ment, the state of their hearts had been revealed, and mo may be 


supposed there fore, that the anxieties of Anastasia « eeper ed 
as he, who had hitherto been all pune tuality, now delayed his 
appearance jong after the accustomed hour. She waited, and 
looked anxiously and earnestly, and yet he came not. She had 
turned, all vainly, her dark and dewy eyes along the flowery 
pathway through which he had been wont to enter ind, won- 
dermg at a delay so unusual, her soul was given up lo a dread 
variety of those mysterious forebodings, generally admutted to be 
at all times so pregnant im the fancy of a German maiden. What 
made her situation the more painful, and her feelings the more 
acute, was the doubt whether her sire, one of the noblest and 
most bigoted among the knighthood of the country, would sanc- 
tion a closer tre than that of trendship, between a daughter who 
could choose from among the highest, and one, who, though 
noble, had never quartered his arms in a broader field than the 
The doubt 
The youth had laid open his soul to 


small baronial privilege of his scant paternal acres 
was not without its reason 
the sire of his sweetheart, and the rejection of his suit, was 
coupled with words of contumely and reproach. Nor, if the sul 

sequent events may be taken in evidence, did he rest here, ‘The 
strong arm frequently in that country, and im those tumes, car- 
ried out and continued the feud and force of the stern word; and 
public opmion did not hesitate to ascribe to the indignant sire the 
future misery and final fate of the hapless daughter. it was 
while gazing with desponding hope, and with penetrating but 
unsucessful vision, along the garden grove, for the well known 
and well beloved form of her lover, that she heard a sudden 
shriek as of one in agony—then a deep and hollow groan, and 
the fall as of some heavy body. Lights were brought, and, in a 
state of mind, bordering on imsanity, the young and unhappy 
Anastasia, beheld the scarcely less young and beautful form of 
her lover, bleeding before her. The stiletto yet remaimed in his 
breast—it had penetrated deeply, and he gave no signs of life. 
Her father, entering at the ime and witnessing her emotion, had 
her borne with stern rebukes to her chamber. At that time 

those around remarked the deep exultatuion and malignity of his 
countenance, and made their inferences accordingly. Albert 
Holstein was borne away to his lodgings, where, after a few 
days, according to the popular voice, he breathed his last. In- 
quiry, in a little time, passed over without discovering the assas- 

n; and, if suspicion did rest any where, the mark was quite 
too high for the arm of public justice. 

A few months had elapsed after the occurrence of this event 
and, if grief in the bosom of Anastasia for the loss of her lover, 
had lost something of its violence, it did, not, however, forego 
any of its tenacity in its hold upon her heart. Lingering one 
evening, long after the family had all retuured, at her lattice, in- 
dulging in that mournful contemplation of past images, which 
had now become the all-absorbing passion of her spirit, her ear 
discerned beneath her window, the faint tones of music, such as 
she had been accustomed to hear, at those seasons, when in this 
manner, her departed lover had indicated ins affecuons. The 
notes were the same, and words such as he alone had employed, 
came, arousing in her bosom a feeling of superstitious dread 
—a sudden and indescribable awe, such as she had never 
before entertained. The influence became tneupportable, at 


liength, and she sought, for the time, a safe retreat in the chamber 


of her attendant. Here she remained until her mind had become 


| somewhat accustomed to the thoughts and associations thus forced 


upon it, when she returned to her own room, and the sounds were 
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heard no more for that night. A few evenings after, at the same 
hour, the music was repeated—the same sweet and mysterious 
air fell upon her senses with an increased, and, if without any 
solecism in terms, we may be permittedthe expression, a warmer 
melancholy. She was no longer terrified, as at first, and yield- 
ing herself without a struggle to the irresistible impulse; she 
gently undid the lattice, and looked out in the direction of the 
music. Nor did she look in vain. Retreating among the trees 
of the garden, she discovered a form, so nearly resembling that 
of her departed lover, thatshe involuntarily uttered his name. A 
sigh was the only response which the figure gave—but so mourn- 
fully sad, that it seemed to rebuke her for the indifference of her 
grief, and her sorrows burst forth anew. The form had utterly 
disappeared, and though for hours she looked and lingered, it 
returned no more that evening. Night 
succeeding, as the hour of midnight drew 
and listen from her lattice. She heard 
ling among the branches—the fall of the 
shadows, with a quiet beauty, waving in the moonlight, but her 
visitor returned not. At length, when she began to conelude 
either that the spirit was offended, and would not come again, or 
that her ever restless and exeited imagination had deluded her 
into the belief of the actual prescnee of one forever in her mind’s 
eye, she heard again that faint, sad murmuring of song, gentle 
spirit, softly floating on the 
It grew atlast more distinct 


atter night, for a week 
near, did she look forth 
the winds softly rust- 
dead leaf—she saw the 


as the flutterings of an ascending 
breeze, and penetrating her lattice 
more fall and clear, and with such a tone of true nature to 
her senses, that she lost all guidance of her reason, and called 
deliriously upon the name of her lover. Had her voice so much 
power—had the deity spoken frombherlips? Herl 
her side, as in obedience to a spell; fair, ond manly, and full of 
exhilarance and life, as in the t hour of their 
communion! She was faint—she trembled, witha love, and awe, 
necessarily arising from the belief that she was at that moment 


over stood by 


earliest 


in the presence of the dead. His eyes, though clear and intelli 
gent as ever, were sad and 
looked all the divinity of wo—and a mingled love and worship, 
How 
gentle were all —how soothing his speech—how true 
and tender its expression! With what a voiee did he assure her 
of his existence—of his continued love, even while at the verge 
of dissolution, and in a deep extremity, from the fatal termina 
tion of which he was only saved by the marvelous skill of the 
family physician. He now informed her of his unsuccessful suit 
to her father—of his cruel language, and unqualified rejection of 


wore a solemn expression—they 


which she could not restrain, filled and inspirited her heart 


his tones 


his prayers. He was now indanger; and the most perfect secre- 
cy was necessary to shield him from the hand of that power, 
which in striking once, had certainly shown no indisposition, if 
such were necessary, to strike again. Long did they linger in 
that silent garden, with no watchers but the stars; and no hope 
but in that true love which they seemed to smile upon and sane- 
tion, Night afler night were his visits, without interruption, re- 
peated ; and the joy of the young lovers increased with the im- 
patience with which they watehed—to them—the slow progress 
of day to wight again; never regretting the sleepless hours of 
their sacrifice, since the altar was so wooing and attractive, and 
while the worship was so pure and hallowed. 





In the meanwhile, a nobleman of high birth and gallant 
achievement, mare his appearance as a professed suitor of Ana 
stasia, at the castle of D’Arlemont. He was remotely con-| 
nected with the family, its equal in all hereditary and honorable 
respects; and desirous of renewing a former intimacy and in- 
creasing its ties. Count Wallenburg was well known, andrank 
ed highly among the German chivalry. Honorable, high-mind-| 
ed, generous and brave, there were but few qualities essential to 
what, in that age, was esteemed perfection, which this gentle- 
man did not possess. Shall we wonder that, admiring the beau- 
tiful Anastasia, he should find no difficulties on the part of her, 
family? As for the wishes of the lady herself, that was a con-! 
cern about which barons, at that period, gave themselves no 
trouble; and, perhaps, no inquiry. They dressed the lamb! 
gaudily up for the sacrifice, and to make more solemn the cruelty, {, 
sacrificed it upon the altar. His addresses were paid, and, with 
a ready compliance, accepted by her father. The anguish of| 
the young girl was excruciating on being instructed to prepare | 
for the nuptials, almost the very first intimation which she had of 
the arrangement; but, assured by her lover, whom she saw) 
nightly, that she should become the bride of none other than him-} 
self, she offered no fruitless objections, and, to all eyes, seemed, 
passively resigned to her fate 

The evening appointed for the bridals at length arrived. The} 
chapel of the castle was illuminated; the company had assem-| 
bled, and every thing was gay confusion and good humored | 
clamor. There were aunts, and uncles, and cousins, friends— | 
the whole world of various and friendly elements, which such an| 
occasion so certainly brings along with it. At the head ofalong 
procession of like connexions, came the bridegroom, with as 
much impatience for the ceremony as could well comport with| 
his high dignity and German phlegm. But where was she—the 
young bride ? Why lingered she—why came she not, in glittering | 
robes, heading in gladness the rose-garlanded procession of ca-| 
pricious and laughing damsels? ‘The castle was in commotion, | 
and a strange anxiety was over every countenance. The bridal |; 
chamber was empty—the fair Anastasia was notto be found! The | 
castle was searched from turret tops to donjon, but they found her || 
not. The groups dispersed over the gardens and grounds about, | 
but with like success. At length they penetrated the forests. As’ 


they advanced, the sky suddenly became overcast and dark— 
vivid flashes of lightning added to, while illuminating and making 
perceptible the gloom. A storm of frightful energy passed over 
the wood, prostrating every thing before it, and subsiding with 
equal suddenness. The sky became instantly clear, and the 
morn shone forth in purity, unconscious of a cloud. The fir- 
mament had nota speck. The bewildered groups proceeded in 
theirsearch. A soft and gentle strain of melody seemed to em- 
body itself with the winds. They followed the sounds into a 
dark and gloomy enclosure of high over-arching trees, thickly 
fenced in with knotted vines and brushwood. The thunderbolt 
had been there, and it was scorched and blackened. They ad- 
vanced—the music still leading them onward—until, in a small 
recess, they found indubitable tokens of the maiden, in the half 
burned remnants of her hat and shawl. They now beheld her 
destiny. She had become the spirit-bride! The fiend had tri- 
umphed inthe garbofthe earthly lover, and the unhappy maiden 
had been the victim of a deceit which had led her todishonor and 
destruction [eee eee ee eee 

Such is the tradition ; but, about this time, the castle of Holstein 
became inhabited—A bert, said the popular voice, was restored to 
life and habitation ; and, in time, there was a bright maiden sing- 
ing merrily in its walls, to whom, these who knew, founda strange 
likeness to the beautiful Anastasia D’Arlemont 





DOMESTIC LITERATURE. 


Mstoric Tales of the Olden Time, concerning the early settlement and ad- 
vancement of New- York city and state, for the use of famalres By John F 
Watson, author of Annals of Philadelphia, and member of the Historical 
Societies of Pennsylvana, New-York, and Massachusetts. New-York 
Collins and Hannay 
Amonc the multiplicity of new publications that have lately 

come under our view, We have met with none more interesting to 

us, as natives and inhabitants of the good city of New-York, than 
the one at the head of this article. To those who look back with 
fondness on the simpli ity of past times, and love to trace the 
swift progress of this city of enchantment, this hitle book will 
afford a treat of the most gratifying kind. The author, Mr. Wat- 
son, had already consecrated a large volume to the antiquities of 
Philadelphia; and he has now compiled, in a much less com- 
pass, a great variety of particulars of the early habits, man- 
ners, customs, laws, and regulations of our Dutch and English 
ancestors To the aged his book will revive the recollection of 
their early youth; and to the young it will communicate a know- 
ledge of the past, which, but for Mr. Watson, they might never 
have li comprises a view of New-York, in its primi 
tive state; notices of ancient memorials and modern changes; 
wardens and bower furniture, 
bor and food ; annals of the Dutch dynasty ; 
idents of the revolution: 


aequired 


ot 


ies; dress, equipage, prices of la- 
local facts and local 
changes ; ry War, and 
various other matters, which willenable us to compare the present 


with the past, and cause us to wonder atthe changes which time 


supers Uitionms > ine 


and circumstances have produced in so short a period. The fron- 
tispiece to the volume gives us a lithographic view of the village 
of New-Amsterdam, under date of 1623, contrasted with one of 
New-York in Is3z 


eight houses, on a bare beach; the latter a wilderness of edifices, 


The former is a cluster of some seven or 
extending from river to river, bristling with spires, and skirted 
all around by a forest of tall masts, bearing on their tops the flags 
of half the nations of the earth. But littl more than two cen- 
turies have brought about the change; and when we reflect, that 
within that period a large portion of the cities of the ancient 
world has either stood sull or gone backwards, the contrast be- 
comes still more strikingly animating 
what will the future produce ? 
wonder or the scorn of the world, according as we continue free 
and united, or split into little rival states, the bane of each other's 


o 


prosperity, the tools and the victims of foreign intrigue. 

We cannot better tlustrate the nature and contents of Mr. Wat- 
son’s book than by treating our readers to a selection, or rather 
a collection of facts, taken at random as they eaught our atten- 
tion on a perusal. The following regulation of 1675 will serve 
to indicate the state of insecurity in Which our aneestors lived at 
that time, and their apprehensions of Indian hostility 

“ The city gates are ordered to be closed every night at nine 
o'clock, and to be opened at daylight. The citizens in general 
are to serve their time as watchmen, or be fined. No cursing or 
swearing shall be used by them.” 

The following rates of tavern fare will tilustrate the change of 
prices andof manners better than a thousand pegesofdeclamation 

‘ For lodging, three pence ; for meals, eight pence ; brandy per 
gill, six pence; French wines a quart, one shilling and three 
pence; cider a quart, four pence ; double beer a quart, three pence ; 
and mum a quart, four pence.” 

At the same period Mr. Watson tells us 

“That all the carmen of the city, to the number of tirenty, are 
ordered to be enrolled, and to draw for sixpence an ordinary load, 
and to remove weekly from the city the dirt of the streets at 
three pence a load 
occasion, and refused compliance, proposing certain modifica- 
tions. But the spirit of the scouts, burgomasters, and schepens 
was up, and they forthwith deprived the whole body of refractory 


carmen of their licenses, unless they appeared as usual on the | 


public dock, paid a fine, and made submission. Only twe of these 
stout Dutchmen gave in, yet the ‘high contracting powers’ ex- 
pectto frighten a Dutch king into submission by protocols!’ 


Judging from the past, | 
A prospect that will be either the ; 


The Dutchmen showed great spunk on the | 


|| “ A reward was offered in 1683 for destroying wolves. In the 
same year the number of boats and vessels belonging to the city 
was ascertained to be as follows:—three burks, a brigantine, 
twenty-six sloops, and forty open boats.” Some of the names are 
rare enough. Mr. Watson has favored us witha few. 

The same year it was ordered, that “ no youths, maids, or other 
persons may meet together on the Lord’s day for sport or play, 
under a fine of one shilling.” 

“In 1686 a committee was appointed to inspect what vacant 
land they find belonging to Ariel Cornellissen; and this entry 
is reud:red curious by a grant in 1687, preserved in the re- 
cords of the office of the comptroller, to this effect, to wit: ‘Six- 
teen acres of the Basse Bowery is hereby granted to Ariel Cor- 
nellissen for the consideration of one fat capon a year.’” Who 
now can tell the value of the land granted for this small and 
singular compensation ? 

‘Mr. Abraham Brower told me the market in Broadway was 
once leased to a Mr, Crosby, for only twenty shillings for seven 
years.” This was the old Oswego-market, which was originally 
in Broadway, opposite Liberty-street. It was afterwards re- 
moved to Maiden-lane, where we recollect having seen it 

“ The first methodist preaching in New-York, according to the 
same authority, was ata house in William-street, then a rigging- 
loft. There Mr. Embury first preached, and, being a carpenter, 
he made his own pulpit.” 

“Mr. Brower, when a boy, never heard of Greenwich. That 
name was then unknown. The Dutch, when they spoke of it 
called it Shawbackunicha, the Indian name, as he supposed.” 

“ He knew of no daily papers until after the revolution. 
WaymanandGaine had each a weekly one, corresponding to the 
limited wants of the city. The first daily paper was published 
by F. Child and Co. and called the New-York Daily Advertiser 
It began in 1780.” This is the paper in which the numbers of 
the “ Federalist” first appeared. We are enabled to add some 
further particulars concerning the art of printing in New-York 

There was no printing press in this city in 1665, as appears 
by a publication entitled “ The conditions for new Planters in 
the territories of his Royal Highness the Duke of York,” printed 
in that year, on one side of a half sheet of foolseap, at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. If there had been a press in New- 
York, itis hardly probable that a tract expressly intended for set- 


in 


tlers here, would have been printed elsewhere 

The first press set up in this city was in 1693, and the first 
printer was William Bradford, who came from Philadelphia; 
he was the grandfather of that Bradford who was Attorney-gene- 
ral of the United States, under Washington's administration 
and was known to Franklin, who calls him an “ old Fox The 
first book printed in New-York, was a small thin folio, of the 
laws of the Colony, by Bradford, who began a newspaper onthe 
L6th of October, 1725. It was the first, but whether a daily paper 
In 1726, John Peter Zenger came to New 
York, and commenced a newspaper in 1733. Bradford was a 
loyalist, and Zenger took part with the Americans. His trial 
and acquittal for having attacked the members of the government, 
made a great noise atthat time. There are thousands yet living 
who doubtess recollect the sign of the Bible in Hanover-square 
‘and the powdered wig of honest Hugh Gaine, who, during the 
war, lived at the Bible and Crown, but after the revolution. the 
Crown disappeared, and the Bible stood alone 

“ Frankford-street, down to Ferry-street, and from William to 
Jacob's street, is the region of what was called Beekman’s 
swamp. An old man living nigh, says, he remembers to have 
shot ducks here formerly. The father of another had told him 
he had often gathered whortleberries here.” 

“Mr. Jacob Tabele, aged eighty-seven, told me he often shot 
plenty of pigeons in Nicholas Bayard’s woods, about where 
Grand-street now is. He had also seen the ship-yards, between 
Beekman and Burling slips. He alsotold me that William-street 
from John-street northwards, was called Horse and Cart street 





or not, we cannot say. 


from an inn there bearing such a sign.” 

* David Grim told Mr. Lydig, he had seen the river water flow 
ing over Chatham and Pearl streets, and extending from the East 
to the North river, along the line of the Collect. The same well 
known old gentleman. remembered when the only lamp in the 
city was at the corner of Wall and William streets.” 

“The city corporation granted to Trinity church, in 1703, as 1 
saw on record in Mr. Blecker's office. the grounds there ‘for a 
burying place for the inhabitants of the city forever, and upon 
any of the inhabitants of said city paying therefore to the rector 
&e. three shillings for each corpse above twelve years of age, and 
one and sixpence for any under twelve years of age, and a more 

“The house No. 176 Water-street, was the first in New-York 
to change leaden sashes for wooden ones.” 


* William Richards, of Philadelphia, famous for pickling stu 
geons, went on to New-York before the revolution, to plant 
lobsters in the neighborhood of New-York. Before this ume they 

‘ 


were chiefly brought from Rhode-Island. He had a vote ¢ 
thanks from the assembly many years afterwards 

“The Dutch kept five great festivals in the year—he 
(christmas ;) nieuw jar, (hew-year ;) paas, (the passover 
ster, (whitsuntide ;) and Santa Claas, (Saint Nicholas, or Christ 
kinkle day.)” 

“| have noticed a singular custom among Dutel families 
father gives a bundle of goose-quills to his son, telling him to 
give one to each of his posterity. I saw one in the possession of 
'' James Bogert, which Lad a scroll appence d, saying, ‘ This quill 
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given by Petrus Byvanck, to James Bogert, was a present in | bee, but that he bears no sting: his wit extracts the ossence of | 
all, even the bitterest lowers—but converts the whole into honey; | — 


1689, from his grandfather in Holland.’” 

“ Many aged persons have spoken to me of the former pleasant 
custom of families sitting out on their ‘stoopes’ in the evening, 
and there saluting their passing friends, or talking across the 
narrow streets withthe neighbors. It was one of the grand links 
of the social compact. It made social neighbors, and gave ease 
to social intercourse, by destroying the formality of visits, of 
knocking at doors, and being denied by people at home. It help- 
ed the young to easier introductions, and afforded great facilities 
to courtship.” 

“T give some facts to illustrate these remarks, derived from the 
family of B., with which I am personally acquainted. They 
show the state of primitive Dutch manners. Their grandfather 
died in 1752, at the age of sixty-three. He had been an alder- 
man eleven years; and had been chosen mayor of the city, which 
office he declined accepting. Such a man, in easy circumstances, 
following the true Dutch ton, had all his family to breakfast all 
the year round at daylight. Before breakfast he always smoked 
his pipe. His family always dined exactly at twelve, at which 
time the kettle was invariably hung on the fire for tea, which 
was bohea, and always punctually served at three o'clock. Then 
the old folks went abroad visiting their relatives, changing the 
families every night in succession, over and over again, all the 
yearround. The regale at every house, on these occasions, was ¢x 
pected as a thing of course, to consist of chocolate and soft waffles 

“Afterwards, when green tea came in as a new luxury, loaf 
sugar also came with it. This was broken in lumps, and laid 
severally by each cup, and was nibbled or bitten as needed.” 

“The family before referred to, actually continued the prac- 
tuce ull as late as seventeen years ago, with a steady determina- 
tion in the patriarch, to resist the modern innovation of dissolved 
sugar while he lived.’ 

While they occupied the steepes in the evening, you could 
see here and there an old burgher with his long pipe, fuming 
away his cares, and ready on every occasion to offer another for 
the use of any passing friend who would sitdown and join him 
This ideal picture has every lineament of contented comfort and 
cheerful repose. Something much more composed and happy 
than the bustling activity of ‘our business’ in modern times.” 

“{t was common in families then toclean their own chimneys, 
without the aid of hired sweeps; and all tradesmen, &c. were ac- 
customedto saw their own wood for fuel. No man, in middling 


circumstances of life, ever serupled to carry home his own hun- 


dred weight of meal from the market; it would have been his 
shame to have avouled it.” 
The Historic Tales of the Olden Time abound in curious no- 


tices and historic particulars, concerning the early inhabitants |) 


of this changefulcity. But we have not space for more extracts, 
and must conclude by cordially commending this litle work to 
the patronage of all those who feel a veneration for good old 
umes, and honest, simple-hearted people. Whule we indulge a 
sickly curiosity for the most trifling and insignificant minutia in 
the history of every other nation, let us not feel indifferent about 
yurown. Let us contemplate our ancestors, not with the vain 
and selfish swelling of individual vanity, counting the rotten 
branches of its own family tree, but with the nobler and more 
extended feeling of national pride, founded on a race of vigor- 
ous, Virtuous and hardy progenitors. NoTHING Is PEURILE OR 
UNINTERESTING THAT RELATES TO OUR FOREFATHERS. 





ENGLISH ESSAYISTS. 


STYLE AND WRITINGS OF CHARLES LAMB, 


“ Wuo has not seen Naples, has seen nothing,” say the Ita- 
lunns—'' who has not read Elia, has read nothing,” (so entertain- 
ing and agreeable at least,) say those who have 

Of all the light essayists of the day—“ and their name is le 
gion’’~-few are more witty, and none more pleasant, than Charles 
Lamb, the “ Elia” of the London magazines. His pictures of 
lite are taken from the life he pictures: not from the dreams of 
poets, or the romance of lovers; and though a proclaimed bachelor 
withal, he has such auexcellent notion of the domestic hearth, that 

ach wife of a rakish spouse, may well regret such a fire-side 
admirer was not the chosen Mentor to her roving Telamachus; 


and every spinster lament she was not Alice W—n, or had no 


opportunity, in early life, of consoling him for her loss 

in all his domestic essays, his thoughts are redolent of comfort 
and full of secial enjoyment. There is no acrimony towards 
the present, no deification of the “perfect past!” he glorifies 
life as itreally is, nota is fictioned ; and seems so purely to 
love it, without regret and without ambition, that he would say 
with Joshua, * sun —stand thou still!” and wish the residue of his 
time to pass, not in any changed or improved condition, but just 
is it might be atthe time his desire was formed 
existe! ought to be like thatof the dial: it should either re 


tain sull, or be marked only with those hours which the sun 


Such aman’s 


shines upon 


The beings be places before us are like Pygmalion’s stataes— 


no sooner formed, than his inspiration quickens them: yet in no 





while his classic thoughts or historic illustrations, are never 
brought into array for the purpose of appearing learned, but are 
merely sprinkled about, like condiments, to spice the dish. 

His essays ure, principally, pleasant records of himself and 
his thoughts; or whimsical strictures on events and manners 
passing around him, for he is one of those few mortels who can 
be cgotistical without annoying. It is his pleasant manner that 
enables him to make such frequent use of the personal pronoun, 
which to do discreetly, is one of the most difficult parts of 
speech!” its omission robs narrative of all personal interest; 
while its superabundance, stuffing the matter so full of I—-I—1 
But there are some wits about! 
town, so impressed with Elia’s manner, they now tell the whol 
'of Joe Miller's stories in the first person; affirming that it gives 
them an interest and idenuty they cannot have when related of 
people in the clouds, as it is presumed the “ illustrious dead 


converts it into a verbal argus 


have now become 
Charles Lamb is a Londoner—but as we already have the 
outlines of his biography under his own hand, it would be su- 
pererogation to assume the historian. His boyhood was passed 
lin Christ’s church—his manhood in the India company’s ser 
vice—his body at the desk—his spirit in the magazine. As an 
author we admire him for his wit and style, and love him for his 
jbonhommie; and as a man, though personally unknown, the 
writer must ever entertain a regard for him, from that indeseri 
bable bond school-fellowship 
Though five and thirty years elapsed between our passing 
through the same unvarying course of studies—yet, if the dogma 
were true, that like causes produce lke results, we should now 
be writing our own essays, not criticizing his But, alas! our 
tenanting the same forms, has no more made us an Elia, than 
|our frequent sitting in Shakspeare’s chair has created us an in- 
spired dramatist! We have eaten steaks where Johnson at 
them, yet are we no lexicographer! nor have we become a hero 
|} from standing upright in the armor of John of Gaunt, though it 


| 


| fitted us as closely as the sentry box does a soldier! A quick | 
|| perception, and a lively fancy, enable Elia to extract from the 
\| trivial occurrences of the day, matter which his wit so richly 
j/embellishes, that even if we dislike the homeliness of the picture, 
| we cannot help exclaiming —‘ what a beautiful frame ! 
One of his whimsical sketches is a “ dissertation upon roast 
pig, and thus he delivers an epicure’s opinion on this “ delicacy 
of allages!” “ There is no flavor comparable, 1 will contend 
! to that of the erisp, tawny, well-watched, not over-roasted crack 
ling, as it is well called—the very tee th are invited to their share 
of un pleasure at this banquet, in overcoming the coy, brittle 
|) re sistance—ywith the adhesive oleaginous—O! call it not fat—but 
jj an indefinable sweetness growing up to it—the tender blossom 
|| ing of fat—fat, cropped im the bud—taken in the shoot—the first 
|, innocence—the cream and quintessence of the child-pig’s yetpure 
| food—the lean, no lean, but a kind of animal manna—or, rather | 
fat and lean (if it must be so) so blended and running into each 
\| other, that both together make but one ambrosian result, or com- 
mon substance!” “See him in the dish, his second cradle, how 
! meck he lieth !—wouldst thou have had this innocent grow up to! 
|| the grossness and indocility which too often accompany maturer 
'!swinehood? Ten to one, he would have proved a glutton! a 
I! sloven! an obstinate, disagreeable animal! From these sins he ts 
| happily snatched away—his memory 1s odoriferous—he hath a 
| fair sepulchre in the grateful stomach of the judicious epicure 
land for such a tomb might be content to die! 
| Ac arping critic of the Somner’s school, who could only rail at} 
| Venus for her shod-slipper, may deem this too trite a theme for 
‘literary labor; but he, who by his skilful adornment mukes a 
gem of the pebble, deserves mor than he, who, by a costly set 
iting, loads the diamond with unneeded gold 
|} Ela isthe Wilkie of the pen—or rather the Hogarth :-—uniting 
the wit and pungency of one, to the trath and feeling of the other 
How much joy 1s contained in his revels of © Twelfth Night 
\\ “Shall i voon > Ah' no' for whocan te HT of our doings ? Whocan 
j}painta laugh? Who can carry away a rich thought with all its 
i\bloom? Where is the frestiness of the jest that hung upon accident} 
' Lown I] love a laugh—it is worth a hundred 


\| Or circumstance 
| gTOANS IN ANY state of the market. Idelicht to see a score of h tippy 


lland each other with faces sunny enough to thaw ihe white snow 


i And then, when the ‘characters’ are drawn, ts it nothing to watch 
|\the peeping delight which escapes from their little eyes ?” 

| It does ones heart good thus to see the sweets extracted from 
the passing flowers without bruising the stalk to infuse its poison 
| To a soul constituted like that of Elia, nature is ever verdi 
ltwhile the mind that views the world only through the medium of 


| the grosser senses, may do well enough in the fleshy tenement of 





_ 





iian English alderman, but for the true enjoyment of life is as 
iivalueless as a rusty ner dle, or yesterday s newspaper 

|; ‘Though Elia is not one of those systematic railers w ho abuse 
jiall hobbies, with a special exception in favor of their own, he 
frequently and effectively uses the lash of his irony to chase those 
darker foibles that refuse to be laughed away—and though there 


| 


. - - ! , ' 
other way resembling marble, for they are warm and familiar ||/are many essayists who write with greater profundity, more 
) 3 ar \ . 2 


1} 


ereatures—things that live and breathe: but lest their perfect | rounded periods, or abstruser logic, yet none have better blended 
symmetry should make you doubt them real, he brings them the light and agreeable, than Charles Lamb for his witand whim 
down from their pedestals to place them around your cosy winter|!are like the gambols of the squirrel—ever varying, ever new; 


fire, with your wife—your friend—your bottle and your cat. 


springing by a native impulse from point to point, always fantas- 


His passage through life would seem to resemble that of the ‘tic, changeable and fresh. 


children sittung huddled all round the dainty fare, eyeing the cake 


FOREIGN TRAVELS. 


ORIGINAL SCRAPS FROM A MIDSHIPMAN’S LOCKER. 


HAVANA 
Tue first thing that strikes you is the Castle Moro, of course ; 
its ancient walls, and the jutting crags upon which it is founded, 
ure heavily stained by the hand of time; the waves, which in 


calm weather quietly beat its base, in a storm lash even the watch- 


This im- 
mense fortification frowns upon the entrance of the harbor, on che 
right; while on the left the Pu»fal 
buildings crowd down in a tumultuous throng to the water's edge ; 


towers with their foam and spray and impotent fury 
and the thousand-colored 


and the green hills beyond gracefully round themselves away, 
crowned and circled by their pretty lines of cocoa-nut trees 

The perfect silence that reigned upon our decks, save the song 
of the leadsmen, the executive officer's quick orders to the helms- 
men, or the occasional swoop of our bright banner, combined, as 
we passed within a stone's throw of the huge castle, to give it an 
aspect of the sublime. The solitary and motionless sentinels 
were dwindled to pigmies attheu posts, while a few lazy soldiers 
were leaning over the battlements; nor must | omit a solitary 
fisherman, perched among the crags like Shak: peare’ samphire 
catherer He who enters the Ilavana should ke C} close to the 
castle, as well to clear the shoals as to take advantage of the 
wind. When just abreast, we received the customary, long 
drawn musical hail, “ La Corrvita! De donde viéne?” To 
which our first heutenant responded by a shout from his trumpet 
not unlike the braying of the Spanish f u“ which I presume, 
was understood quite as well as the most classical English 

It is not until after passing the Moro that a full view bursts 
upon you Walls 


in one immense jumble 


palaces, convents, houses, and turrets appear 
You find yourself among «a number of 
vessels, moving with that majestic mien so peculiar td our“ sea- 


girt citade and a forest atanchor, On the left lay some sus- 


pieious craft, probably slavers, pirates, and guarda costas. From 
the walls of the inner range of fortifications came fithul strains 
of martial music over the still waters of the bay, mingled with 
the chiming bells of the city. Ona holiday, you may see the 


ehurches hung with flags, depending im strings from each angle 
of the turrets. Soon as our anchor had rattled out its cham cable, 
we were boarded by the custom-house boats, with the reyal flag 


lla.” and a cocked-hat, skin-and-bone official ; 





of * Leon y Ca 
and a fleet of bu mba assailed us with loads of oranges, pines, 
bannanas, granadas, Ac 

Your landing ts interrupted by a swarm of boats, with little 
oil-cloth canopies, and amid a clamorous jargon of bad Spanish 
you put foot on the quay. Ships are jambed in along the wharves, 
in a most sociable contact; and, according to an old account, the 
bowsprits are projected over to make room in the harbor. The 
' You will meet one at every corner, 
Now you are in the 


soldiers—what a number 
with his fierce moustache and paper cigar 
Havana, a city as large as New-York, among sallow, thin-faced 
fellows, with their enormous Panama sombreros; naked and 
herculean-framed slaves; among drays, barrels, bales, sailors, 
soldiers and priests; the screaming of parrots, the yelping of 
dogs and the braying of asses. You proceed up the “ Plaza de 
Amas;” a noble square, filled with statues and trees and walks 
and stone benches, and all the glorious foliage and flowers of the 
tropics ; surrounded by lofty buildings, of noble workmanship 
But, if it be a hot day, (when ts it not!) you must lose all these 
fine things, and make haste to a cafe or cathedral, or run the risk 
of having a fever. Some one has advocated the idea that comets 
are the place of the dammed, alternately freezing and roasting ; 
my experience in ¢ hange of ten perature it ads me to admire his 
ingenuity of torture! 

The streets are narrow, iJl-contrived, and maddy; nobody 
walks, at least nobe« ly whe has any pret nsions tobe desting uit; 
ind they ride only at cool twilight 
the Pas out of the wall at cach end of the ride a trooper is 
posted with a lance and fl around whom they ride in an unin- 
t fragrance of a thousand odorous 


Then they congregate at 


terrupted string, breathing the 
huge open chaise, the gaudy black- 
ik-boots, astride a horse, 


trees Figure to yourse {i 
amoor postillion encase lin luderou 
with his tail planted in aclub, and Hed to the harness; within, a 


young lady in white, devon of bonnet. [| think ther simple 


head-dress the prettiest in the world ; somewhat inanimate, beau- 
tiful as a statue, (were it not for those swimming eyes and 


dainty feet,) accompanied by a wrinkled old duenna, dressed pre- 
cisely hke her charge. The gentlemen never ride with the ladies, 
except a father or a brother. What jealous-pated knaves are 
these same Spaniards, to keep the light of their eyes, dumbre de 
mis ojos, mmured within those grated windows, and un-come-at- 
able balconies. Have they never readof Pyramus and Thisbe? 
The principal resort is the superb exe hange, or coflee-house, 
orlongée. Atall times crowds of well-dressed people are there 
In the evening thousands, cach undisturbed and independent, can 
lounge, play biviiards, or drink his cafe How delicious on tce- 
cream in the torrid zone' and then the real Havana cigar! 
Everybody smokes. ‘The dreams of an epicure in these things 
will here be realized 

I paid a pilgrimage to the remains of Columbus; they are kept 
in the Grand Cathedral, which is indeed a magnificent pile. So 
much has been said about the impressiveness of cathohe pomp, 
that I will not describe the processions of shaven priests, as 
they wound among the vast columns, nor the glorious strains of 


music, a6 they rolled among the dark and gloomy vaults 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


BOARDING-HOUSES. 

Most of our city readers are well acquainted with the manner 
of living in boarding-houses, which, somehow or other, is pecu 
liar to the United States of America, and especially to this metro- 
polis. In London or Paris, a man without a family hires a room 
or rooms, and either has his meals sent him, or sallies forth, at 
the proper periods, to satisfy the calls of hunger at the various 
restaurateurs, cafés, ordinaries, saloons, &c. &e. with which the 
generality of large towns abound. Here we manage matters 
differently, with a very few exceptions Mr. Seth Geer has crect- 
ed a very spacious building, corner of Liberty-street and Broad 
way, occupied in this way, but by gentlemen exclusively Iam 
ignorant of any other of the same description, although I much 
wonder at their scarcity, as many foreign families are continually 


visiting us, who would much prefer that mode of living, both be- | 


fore boarding-houses and hotels. Indeed, no one, who has once 
enjoyed the blessing of a home, will ever be contented with this 
fashion, whieh has unluckily gained such an aseendency among 
us as to be, I fear, beyond the reach of correction, Notwith 

standing Mrs, ‘Trollope’s prejudices, she is right—quite right on 
this subject. It is a wretched way of living. 1 wish, for the 
honor of the city, as well as for the comforts of its mhabitants 
that it may be broken up forever; and some style hit upon more 
consonant to peace and happiness. From the very construction 
of these establishments, it 1s almost impossible for the members 
of them to agree with the mistress, or with eachother. [say the 
mistress, because they are always superintended by women, 
whom, in most instances, poverty and misfortune have driven to 
this precarious and unhappy occupation, Even ina single fa 

mily, what a contraricty of dispositions meet our view! How 
What a conflict between opposite taste 

What dark looks too often lower 


petty tnterests clas h! 
and dissonant dispositions 
even across the board, where husband and wil 
ter, sit together! What shall be « Xpeck d, then, from such a num 
ber as are accidentally congregated at a New-York boarding 
house? There are men of different nations, professions, and prin 
ciples; pious folks and protligates, the abstinent and the item 
perate all gather together at one table, and sit in one parlor 
Then there are all their various rights to be defined 
music, some company. My young buck has a champagne party 


on in latin, or, peradventure, read 


Some want 


and his friend is taking a |e 
ing a sermon. Through all this there is no feeling, no affection 
no care and tenderness towards each other, but a continual etrn 

gle for each individual’s own selfish interests; unless, indeed, the 
company happen to be compose d entire ly of goo and inte llige nt 
people, whose sense and propriety supplies the want of friend 
ship. Persons living in this way must often and very bitterly 
experience the want of a home Soarding-houses are not heme 
The circle is too large and too miscellaneous to he 
Within it the bad thoughts, the deceit. the cold 
Even 


saered and 
affectionate 
looks, the unworthy suspicion of the world find entrance 
there, to the very evening fireside, you have to wear the armo) 
which has been so wearisome a burden during the day. He who 
is blessed with a home of his own, goes to itas a refugee and a 
relief. 
fresh air after the dust and panting turmoil of the jostling crowd 
It resembles the safety of his own tent to the soldier who has 
been toiling and oppressed with numbers in the fierce battle: or 


It is asa green sunshiny grove, where he breathes sweet 


it is like the altar of a church, where in some countries ever 
criminals find a safety from the most powerful pursucrs. Most 
of us are conscious at times of certain moods of weakness and 
exhaustion. ‘The tired spirit has at le ngth yielded for a period 
to the harrowing disappointments of the world, and the heart 
melts almost to the tenderness of a woman 
person, these moods very often come towards the fall of the even 
ing. The excitement of business ts over, and a reaction takes 
place, by which the soul is overshadowed, and the vigor and mar 
liness of hope subdued. Melancholy recollections and vacne 
dark forebodings swarm upon the mind, and one feels ready to 
resort to any artifice to escape from solitude and selt xamina 
tion. These moments to many a young man, adrift upon th 
town, are fraught with tremendous consequences. Did he but 
know it, he is trembling upon the brink of dissipation. His heart 
is prepared for the whisper of the first fiend that may chance to 
mark him out for ruin. Theatres, gambling-house, saloons. clubs 
a thousand various and dazzling attractions solicit his attention 
from peace, purity, and virtue. These are they who suffer for 
the want of a home. They have no delightful fireside to charm 
their wandering and weary steps, to chase the gloomy horrors 
from their minds. Thus at a loss, too many yield to the bla 
dishments of a city, and become the creatures of every idle cir 
cumstance. 

I have unconsciously lanched into this little censure of board 
ing-houses from having been myself their victim. Lam an ir 
deemable bachelor, and altogether destitute of family. Not beine 
willing to take a house for myself alone, I have, therefore, been 
driven to the necessities common to most strangers and persons 
in my situation in New-York, and have passed many years of 
my life in boarding-houses. Hopeless, dreary, wasted years ! 


Toa contemplative 





I look back upon them with a gloomy regret that so much irre- j| can counterbalance the sorrows and misfortunes we escape by | 
!\ heart-broken, she was laid by the side of her husband. 


coverable time should glide away so cheerlessly, and | look for- 

ad | 
ward upon the bleak perspective with a melancholy conviction I 
that I am ignorant of some of life’s most tranquil pleasures 


My first essay was in —— street, at a house kept by Mrs. ——~.'! men; and the traveler, wearied and worn out by an incessant! of my friend 


brother and sis- | 


Jan early death 


I positively shuddered the first evening I came to this confused, 
wretched-looking abode. My own home had been broken up by 
death. Our family were severed and gone, I scarcely knew 
whither. The pleasant quiet light of our dear fireside, the well- 
known voices, the faces familiar to me since my boyhood, the air 
of cleanliness, neatness, and happy plenty which pervaded the 
circle, and especially the charm of delicacy and disinterestedness 
which continually inspired the most soothed and grateful emo- 
tions, and which out of his home a man seldom meets—all these 
I was now todo without. Instead of that sweet shaded lamp; 
the sidetable, embellished with books and drawings; the harp, the 
piano, and all the traces which betray taste, elegance, and love, 
here stood a long mahogany table, dimly lighted with three tal- 
low candles, which were allowed to burn with the wicks an inch 
long. The fire was almost out. A few strange-looking, silent peo- 
ple came in, one after another, to tea, and swallowed some dis- 
gusting beverage in silence, and at length | found myself alone. 
Where was [to go?) What was I todo? My very heart sunk 
is Lleompared the seene with that to which I had been accustomed 
The longer Llived here, the more disgusted [ grew. The mistress 
was a coarse, vulgar creature; repulsive to the sight from her 
natural vulgarity, and also from the slovenliness which marked 
As she was herself, so were all the servants. The y 
with filthy frocks draggling in th 
and as for the lady 


her attire 
erawled around the house 
slops. They were always wet and dirty ; 
herself, I searee ly ever met her but I received a demand for a 
I left when 
she came one morning to breakfast with a piece of soap sticking 
strect 


half dollar to buy butter, or two shillings for milk 





to her hair. | next applied for board at Mrs. ——’s, at 
Here to the eye every thing was costly andelegant; fine carpets, 
large mirrers, and curtains, and every thing that could promise 
omfort. Lt soon found out, however, that this was all delusion 
| The money expended on the furniture was withheld from the 
table, and an extra charge lurked in every breath and motion 
Such dinners, such breakfasts; coffee—ugh! and the tea—my 
teeth are on edge at the recollection 
cheapest kind, and cooked in the most atrocious style. The steaks 
were burnt leather; the sausages were hard, and in gravy like 
tallow ; the tea was cold, and tasted like wormwood; the coffer 
had a flavor of its own, and was always only half sweetened 
the potatoes were cold and watery, and bit like an apple ; the hot 
toast was a mockery, and the turkies and geese I am prevented 
from deseribing by the reverence due to age. I never tasted the 
butter but once, except what 1 used to find on the bread atdinner 
the beds were hard and full of lumps; the sheets damp, and w»- 
fragrant in the extreme ; and the waiters talked to us like “hale 
fellows well met.” The lady of this house was a very youthful 
candidate, and very pretty withal; and my fellow-lodgers, a most 
delightful set, both male and female. I should ce rtainly have re 
mained with her if she had not taken into the room adjoining 
mine an amiable couple, whose tender hopes had been blest with 
e of affection, who kept up such a squalling from 
morning till night, and from night ull morning, as no man of 
I accordingly ordered my bill 


bade my last farewell to the watery potatos, and with a melan- 


one small ples bh 
ordinary nerves could endure 


choly. not altogether unmingied with a consciousness of self-con 
rratulation, bade adieu, and sought a habitation elsewhere 
If you imsert tuis, Messrs. Editors, I may hereafter tell you 
what followed A BACHELOR 


SKETCHES BY A BRIEFLESS LAWYER, 


MY FRELLOW-STUDENT 
Ir is with a mingled feeling of pam and pleasure that I sit 
down to redeem the promise I made in my lust number The 
« hand of time has been applied to the wound inflicted by 


r influence has 





the early death of mv lamented friend: its soothi 
and if the recollection of him 





abated the violence « f MY SOTrOW 5 
brings with it regret for my own bereavement, and the vain wish 
that his talents might have been spared to mankind, yet for his 
own sake | would rather rejoice that he was taken from the 
world with its first frown; and that, with the appearance of mis- 
fortune’s first coud, his gentle spirit fled to its own proper rest- 
ing-place * Ah, sweeter far than fame,” says a popular writer, 
‘is the still sleep in which all contest, all envy, are at rest: the! 
the eye dwelleth in death upon the vigils of 


early doom, wher 
affection, and the heart 1s not sentenced to survive youth and 
Is there not enough 


love and hope, or mourn over many tombs 
in this idea te make youth submit to, yea crave a visit from the ! 
angel of death? Is there not in the prospect of escape from the | 
ills of life, more than enough to compensate us for the loss of its | 
pleasure s’? Is it not better to die while existence and hope are | 
ont life’s attenuated thread through years of} 


new than tospu 


disappointment ind murmuring and unhayy iness, untul it shall |! 
break at last Ay, says the worldling, but | 
Po die, and go we know not where; | 

! d . a r 
i t wa ’ t me | 
A knee i _ - | 
lis horrible i 


But, fearful as is the alternative to the clinging lover of life, rea- li 
son and experience tell us, that existence has no pleasure that i 


Happiness, the common pursuit of mortals, where and what} 
is it? 


The predominant feature of this establishment was slovenliness. | 


All the food was of the! 


envy of our class 


{had relinquished his 
jhim, and whom he had 


struggle, sinks down at length in despair, with the conviction 
that he has pursued ashadow. No one, when he reflects on the 
disappointments of those who have lived before him, when he 
remembers how they have struggled to obtain the imaginary 
summit,on which happiness, by common consent, is placed, how 
they have denied themselves the enjoyment of temporary plea- 
sures, in the hope of possessing greater; how they have shut out 
the transient gieam, that they may at length behold the broad 
glare, and how in so doing they have deprived themselves of the 
only light that will ever shine upon their path, and brought eter- 
nal and total darkness upon it, will believe that happiness, “ our 
being’s end and aim,” can ever be obtained. And yet we still 
continue in the pursuit, and when reason tells us it is not, we will 
still hope. If, then, perfect happiness is not to be enjoyed, is he 
not wisest who lives and dies easiest? What does man live for? 
He lives that he may prepare himself to die, says the christian. 
He lives for pleasure, says the practice of the modern epicurean. 
Both arrive at the same conclusion—man lives but to die. The 
whole life of the former is preparation for death, and that of the 
latter an attempt at forgetfulness of it. Why, what a mockery 


to one who can look at both life and death must the existence of 


man appear; with what contempt must he behold his aspirations 
after fame, how absurd appear his struggles for distinction 
among his fellows, how foolish the ambition which curtails his 
present pleasures, that he may be remembered when he is no 
longer in life, and when the recollection of him by the world wil! 
in Vain essay to penetrate the cold obstruction of the tomb. Bet 
ter, ah! far better is it that we should die even like the friend 
whose untimely fate I have so much regretted; that our spirit 
should return to its Creator in its original, unsullied purity, than 
that, broken and polluted, yet still clinging to the world, in which 
‘it has never found rest, and to the ties which have never afforded 
gratification, it should be yielded up at last to the inexorable laws 
of nature. 

There is nothing eventful or striking in the history of the sub- 
ject of this sketch. His life, his misfortunes, and his death have 
but too many parallels. At the time I first became acquainted 
with him, in college, he was the admiration, and, if his character 
and manners had precluded the possibility of such a feeling being 





entertained by any one who knew him, I should have said, the 
The cup of fortune for him seemed be 
overflowing. Young, talented, accomplished, and learned beyond 





his years, he was the idol of a father whose wealth was almost 
as unbounded as his affection for this his only child. His person, 
although slight and delicate, was beautifully moulded, and his 


features possessed almost feminine beauty. Often, during the 


hours we have pursued the same studies together im silence at 
the same table, | have found my attention attracted from my book 
to his countenance. There was something in the expression of 
his pale and thoughtful face, in his fixed yet kindlir ¢ eye, and 
is, us he would s t mo- 


in the slight compressure of his thin liy 

tionless in the enjoyment of his own glorious thoughts, that be- 
longed not to earth. It spoke of communion with a kindred it 
and of feelings that partook not ef the grovelling chara of 





the world in which he lived 

After all, there is no love so ¢ biding as the love of know edge, 
no affection so dee P, no attachment so stro: 
student entertains for his books. The love of woman. the ties of 
kindred, and the workings ‘of am 
compared with the fascinations of study 
his whole heart 


g as that which the 


ition, are as nothing when 
My friend loved it for 
Health, sleep 
and the enjoyments his gentle and affectionate nature might he ve 

No branch of 


his own sake, and he gave it 





found in the social circle, were al! sacrificed to it. 





learning escaped his grasping mind He was a worshiprer in 
every temple, he knelt at every shrine where intellect could do 


homage, or offer up incense. The seductive graces of poetry. the 


love of history, the intricacies of seience, and the stern specula- 


‘tions of philosophy, alike received his attention 


In accordance with this thirst for universal know edge, Ww 
‘yout any intention ef ever adopting the law as a profess 
commenced the study of its prineiples. He devoted himself w 
his usual ardor to this new branch of knowledge. and w} s 
fellow-students relieved what he thonght the tedium ef our com- 
mon pursuit by oceasio: participate n the pleasures « 
jfciety, and the cultivation of higher literature, he alone was al- 
ways to be found at his desk, steadily amassing the rich and ex- 


haustiess treasures of legal learning. Atlength his health began 


to give way, his frail body could no longer support the confine- 
ment to which he subjected it, and he yielded to the solicitat 


of his friends, and tore himself from the 


nuch delighted. But, alas! the 





ts in which 





ady taken eff 





Consumption, the sickness of had already laid 


fair brow soon 





ighting hand upc him, 





her bl 


showed its corroding mark 


The rock of misfortune once stricken. the waters of bitt rnese 








for my friend never ceased to flow W a month after 


} 


! nh t 
! studies, the father who had cherished 
lized, died. Another month found him 
father had embarked his entire 


fortune in speculations, the failure of which had hastened his 





an orphan, and pennyless. His 


death. The two shocks, succeeding one another so rapidly, were 


more than the feeble frame of his mother could sustain, and, 


“ How well he bears it,” was whispered around the circle of 


he fancied roads to it are as numerous and different as || friends, who stood at the open grave of the only remaining parent 


How caimly and meekly he submits to the chas- 








~- 
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an 
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tening of misfortune,” said they, as witha dry eye, and a face | ORIGINAL SCRAPS FROM A NOTE BOOK. aise. 


calm and pale, oh how pale ! he leaned over to take a last look = | Tariff laws were not less uncomfortable in ancient t pre 
of her who bore him. He was calm, he was meek. But it was LINES cont tienes, if we may believe off the old cheenich er pr 
the calmness of utter despair, it was the meekness of the crushed Written at an auberge, upon the Appenines, August 3, 1832. The first regulations of the kind in Great Brit re tell us. 
worm, Who could offer consolation or speak of comfort toa “Tis midnight the lone much inane waietnds ain ‘tie ee ee pee d 
. : ‘ me : ‘ lone mountains on— is ent among the people They were, nevertheless 
— stricken like his? could not Z I did not even attempt it; The east is fleck’d with cloudy bars, adopted, with a very patriotic end im view " The several st tutes 
but T sat with him, hour after hour, in silence ; I held his cold And, gliding through them one by one, of trade regulation, inthe time of Edward the Third, were - 
hand in mine, but a sense of their inefficiency chilled the utter- The moon walks up her path of stars— cularly oppressive and burdensome. They made sae = 
ance of consolation my heart prompted. I know not where or how The light upon her placid brow fence for merchants to export th staal - : - - : wy — 
my friend found relief in his sorrow. But relief did come, and Borrowed of fountains unseen now tensive use among the princi : . modi fe wool, then inex 
I could daily perceive a change in his appearance and manner. Ren 1. senuietian Geihadie oft sence gssthestetehe* landers. Another 
His feelings gradually became less vivid, his regret less and less aS ees ntl ade all persons, except the king, queen, and thei 
: sss y ’ 5 Yhus springing from an unseen fount, issue, to wear cloth manufactured out of the real and i 
. . aim; and, un add 
poignant, until he appeared to be restored to something like his And breast and brain are warm with light, tion, permitted the manufacturer to make his stuffs to | 
former state of mind. With midnight round me on the mount— measure. Foreign cloths brought int ; the ki ial sig — _— 
Then it was that I spoke to him of his worldly prospects, and Its ravs. like thine, fair Dian, flow Sicatk Gece ne @ een ans But a: the Kingdom at all, suf 
of his designs for the future. He told me that he intended to From far that western star below sesteleblens pail th \. is I : > " cee amusing of all these 
study the law as a profession, and to depend upon it for a liveli- cia ancient tac iechidin Chee eieliadts ieee ities ot ae " = “es bone » : . “ d the most - 
" 7 : ‘ } in thy | ive ; ’ si o) ig that nh a or women, (th 
hood. I spoke ” him of literary labor, and of guining « subsist- The life thou gav’st flows yet from thee— statute making the distinct n, not we) who cx uld not afl 7 
ence by his pen; but he shook his head, remarking that he was And sun-like, thou hast power to give spend at least one hundred pounds houl aniteate 
too fond of acquiring, to produce ; that if he suffered his attention | a satin eel ale gen for oan’ Wax widens abiiia ¢ m2 a “ ge m, should wear furs 
to be again engrossed by his favorite pursuits, he feared his fond- Though wandering as this moon above, and forfeiture of ne tiaes a - a the offender to indictment 
ness for them would prevent his making an effort for his support. I'm dark without thy beaming love marking upon this reg ' tee tell “ pd evan a te ~ wi 
ad 2 ee tenses Chis US Bravery mM 1 sex too 





He soon after resumed the study of the law, and first directed his thi var 

. es S$ matter sorely to heart throughout the realm, and but that 
attention to the practice. Faithfully and perseveringly he ap- at 
plied himself to his professional studies, but the spirit that had 
formerly supported him, the thirst for knowledge, &c. that once 
sustained him under his gigantic efforts of mind, was with him 
no longer. I could see that his heart was not with his new labor. 
His spirit turned with disgust from the dull details of the prac- 


GENIUS , . 
they could not, by reason of their nature, continue very lone iy 


Genius,” said one of the most celebrated among oriental magi ene disection. thes quiche’ : 
‘was born afar from his parental home, with wings, but with ain te sep be 7 n ~ ave bee nw song so great for a time 
out hands, in a thick and interminable forest.” The apologus phrase, to as , a HIOn and civil War; or, in More current 
is intended to exhibit his utter destitution, coupled with an ambi : iors 
tion which is forever restless. He is from his home—an exile 


law and constitution, and put themselves 
upon their sovereignty 


tice of our courts of law, its fictious, its technicalities, its absur- Without hands, he is unequal te the task of providing for himself ENTLEMEN 

diues, and sighed for the deep and quiet pleasures of literature ; it) the struggles of his fellow-men. In a forest, without a gui How wonderfully the signification of words alter th 

thirsted for the pure waters of poetry ; it y« arned again tocommune | he is in perpetual bewilderment; and the sole object of his aim of a cx ntury. There was a time, when, in Ene seek ai . prc 

with genius, to revel in the productions of the wise and learned, and endeavor, is the glory of that blue sphere which he discov- / the rank of an ¢ e. were dividk a ate ; ; 2 a 
R and to linger again over the records of philosophy and science. ers in the brief openings of the trees above him His inspiration . and re The Sane of the 7 s, the: anak > 


My sketch is drawing to a close. The subjectof it was again and his native home are alike imaged by his wings. The philose- indicate individuals of the very hichest ord ey Bae re 
obliged, by a return of ill health, torelinquish his studies Day phercontinues : “his sole endeavor is to extricate himselffromthe can take by the hand at all seasons and in my hive 3 Ti 

after day he faintly struggled against the approaches of disease, , — ™ 
hoping and desponding, with the fitful changes which mark the 
course of consumption, until at last the blandishments of this 
singular and deceitful destroy r of life, could deceive him no 
longer. He betook himself to his bed, there to await the death 


for second retair pretty near! | 
. : s t y its olden sense, with this diff ct 
which his fate had designed him, and which smiles down so at-— perhaps, that on the eve of in election the y . I ina i 
D ta ‘ ’ “ ecomen becon thie 
tractively upon him. Without hands, every branch and vine patriot sut to make an application of the Latt I Mati 
F pple i ’ we | er appellation 
I 
] j , 
ay would operate as an invitation to knock you dow: 


labyrinth in which he is involved, and regain the dwelling 


forms an insurmountable impediment, and all in vain does his | this « * 
feet seek out a beaten pathway. The only means left him is & Gentleman” was employed in opt , ‘ , 

1 , the « Mi x Ys > 7 - i i ~~, . . 1, 2 spetaited o Simp ¢ man 
be saw was inevitable. leap up int ’ ky, and thus attain the far prospect which his among the old chronicles, and neither of them in any very re 





. cap ‘ . - neom ne el , — , : , . 
“ My friend,” said he, one evening after I had been situng in inward spirit prompts him to claim and consider his own, But) spectful sense. itis on record, that the French princess De? 
» ™ e . ohe are eo , twine uy t lh ‘ ‘ Pal . 7 whe 
silence at his bedside for an hour, supposing he slept, “ my friend the boughs are intimately intertwine labove, that al! his efforts’) Reche Si Your, receiving a sharp reply from a knight to wl 
1 have been engaged in the only study that has always proved “T° fruitless, and he is always beaten back: aftera short life of pro- she gave the epithet of gen mme, was told by the kis _ — 
: ; racted struggles for freedom and enlarg sinks dow: » de 
tracted struggles for his freedom and enlargement, he sinks dow whom she complained, that she deserved all she got. for so of 


fruitless to me—that of myself—my own heart—my own mind— 


my own powers and qualities. I wish to ascertam whether lam espondingly upon the earth which denied him a home, but wil- fending, in the first instance herself. The lower people, aten 


lifferent from the great mass of my fellow beings— whether the lingly furnishes a grave.” Then, “asthe sage pursues hispicture,, carly period in English history, were commonly called the 
restless, unsatisfied desire for achieveme nt—the yearning for comes autumn,” whom he describesas “a gentleand melancholy‘ ‘ | the sense bene parallel to the Fre neh : rar ’ 
other and nobler efforts than the past—the contempt I feel for) Matron with a sadly sweet sorrow, who bending the branches | and our own significant “ ra of the present day . 1 i. : 
whatever has been the work of my own hands, the production of closely above, and strewing the sere leaves over him, performs nach formal observance of the epithet ‘ man” amor tie 
ny own mind, and the burning and impatient desire of affecting for him the offices which all other hands have withheld. Incourse congressional debaters; and, from the words generally with wl . ' 
something greater and more worthy of the spirit God has given of vears. men, mortified by self-rebuke, gather about the frail! it comes « aliel, sn dha Aaliee a tendneale - por : _ . 
me, is common toall. I sometimes think my Maker has endow. Shelter, ar d build one of stone in its place; but, methinks,” con- | signification among the very enlightened and polite n 
ed me with a mind of a higher order than those about me, and[ Unued the sage, © the flowers and leaves had been the more fitting the two hou ne 
am beset with the fear that I have not properly improved it,and =™* morial, since they tell of a bloom and beauty which were u — 

rivaled, ashrinking s} which the storms crushed, and of Itis said of the old mocking-bird, that it will hover about the 





that I shall carry with me to the grave I am approaching, and 





return to him who gave it, powers that might have procured for ,C¢oT hich survives, and even hallows deca; ine in Which its young ts confined, making daily visits, an 
me the glorious fame I have so worshipped, and a spirit that cane seen - feeding itthrough the wires. ‘This it will do for some time, unti 
. : 4 "IKIT SONG ‘ ° ho Pos 
might have exercised an influence on the world long alter every nding al hope of its ese in ess it hnady brings it poise 
. ° . : ° “te . The rdea taken f ¢ German <— F . 
vestige of this feeble and decaying frame shal! have mouldered ss 1 
i A . ‘e late , here is no doubly 1 the ‘ hat R ke 
nto dust. Are these the workings of adiseased and morbid ima- lo Emma ‘ ecm, z ? roles ” that the snake has the power of 
gination, or are they the struggles of a minddesigned for higher Young Edwin t = os 1 SAFES, SHOUT VOM W Rat precios IanwenceGerives ss UR 
. - : She hngerdoern k . Know! he opinion is iat i ternfi tv ‘ 
purposes than those to which it hasbeenapplied? I know not— ° : os is, that it terrifies and bewilders; the bird 
. nips Fag ‘ ra s notes were des COTLRE us « Vv « ’ resence . s . 
I can never know, for my ‘ sand of life ebbs fastly to its finish ete ener ngaeiee eS © he presence of He mortal foe, ts conscious of 
oafte ; : - 3 weet minstrei’ Who so we nothing ¢ and, afte rotracted struce! ' 
and J shali soon leave the world I have found so beautiful, the The bes ene eauie t “Nie ~ Fa protracted struggle, in which it exhibits 
, e€ DOsOM Ss NOE donee lithe wi ‘ ifdesp shesdo ' 
pursuits which have afforded me so much pleasure, and the : * i espair, itrushes down intothe jawsof itsenemy 
. ; e i ect the reamul ¥ _ . 
ho ~ » . "Ye r roped r boris eo , e 
a pes and schemes | have cherished through my brief hfe, for hs eice te seeiion Cane. Great men are the property of no one nation. ‘They belong to 
the silence and the nothingness of the grave | : hurr t ' Th, .- 
e Fond, mnocent and true wmanity—to the world. They are common suns; and we shoul 
7 ata ope ] . ' she ‘ ‘ ' } j ’ 
For better thinzs! Lhoped Isheuld not leave Her heart all light wi y |, 4 soon think of yielding to the cast, whence he rises, the exelu 
Tia earth without a vestry Fate decrees Sweet minstre seeks he not sive privileges of the eod of day, as denying oursel 
£ 1 t ! - y,é ’ selves s us 
K shall be otherwise,and Lsubmit The well known trysting «pot’ neve *] P : . a ee 
! i bho i ting t property with our mother country to the glories of Milton and 
But he did not submit. Fle that was so gentile and so yielding She found his gentle !vre | Shakspeare. i Ithe myriads of stars which form the magnificent 
inthe affairs of life, and so calm an observer of the firstapproaches Bur where was she—the one | galaxy of her genius and her nar 








To wake its lurking tone 





ly with his last foe. Tine 
line, appe ured more nd rouse its sleeping fire AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


Sweet minstrel!” as #he cries 


of disease, struggled long and manft 








world he was leaving, like autumn in it 
gorgeously and glowingly beautiful as it receded, and the dark 
winter of the grave seemed tenfold more dreary from the com ot CESSES es Ve 

steiniiees Elear after hour, during the last: noes of thin dnctinn She seized the lyre sone i BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 
t, he would wringmy 


t siden strands 
a . SAMUEL NEWMAN 
‘ Bewilder'd, fell her hands. 

Was one of those erudite theolorians who, for onscience 


when life was hovering for its farewell fig 


heart with details of his plans for the future, and antic:pations ¢ 








the pleasures vet in store for him And to! they treaties the ang sake, came to this country in the early period of } , 
On awaking after a night of undisturbe and apparently re mer rexeengp ta norte 1638, he comm adidas h ! ty re hepe any : 
freshing Sleep and observing the sun shi ng brightly in his Se eee et went to resi ome it | zhi " vi rept rene 
e ¢ , wel ac ln some Of the neighboring towns in the oid eal 
room, he d red me to place pillows under his head, and open An n the breathiess air ny of Plymouth He was skilled in oriental literature ponent 
—— lows. I oveved him. The fresh air of a morning in “a ae - es tp 0 ' many of those learned men exiled > iit ales ete iS SO 
une appeared torevive him. As he looked out upon the beaut: erent Rial retchediv cunvorted by hie narishic —— : seagthy 
ful landscape, teeming with life and glowing w ch the rays of ae Arar ten a = we “4 u ; , co ad nt he pe id " t ford hin cof a tao ’ 
the morning sun, the unnatural brillianev of his eves increased rprnasclease He areas tags indie t 3 rr rit y bo nigh salectnarenhiie 
: s eyes reas prsisip ase Pe sania r read or write by in the night; and as it was notin lis 
and the red, fatal mark o disease which was consuming hin se nature to be idle, he therefore substituted pitch knots for candles 
burned yet more brightly on his cheek. “ Is it not beautiful!” he The Indians had a belief, that whatever the lightning struck, and wrote his great work, the “Concordance of the Bible ‘by the 
exclaimed. ‘ O I cannot, I will not leave a world so lovely. I was transmuted into gold With the Greeks it was consecrated, light of these primiuve lumps. He was an orthodox 80 nd 


hall yet have health and strength to bound over a field like that, evenin its blight, and ever after was held sacre¢ Great sorrows |divine—a man of genius, of mild manners, and of persuasive 


my feet shall ys tpress its sod—my restored faculties shall yet’ are apt to produce a feeling of awe and respect for the sufferer {« locution. He died in 1663, much lamented im the churches. It 
enjoy the buxury of a morning like this, and the warm sun shall’ among men generally ; provided the victim ts still enabled, man- may be asked what more able work have we seen, since the use 
yetshine upon me. But lam cold now—and—''—he died! M. fully, to lift his head after the storm has gone over amongst us of sperm candles, chandeliers, and brillant gaslights 
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FINE ARTS. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA.—IL PIRATA 


‘Cag seccad night of I Pirata, Bellini’s serious opera, found us atthe Rich- 
moffd-hill. The first representation of all musical pieces we consider as 
little more than a jast rehearsal ; for the singers are generally nervous, and 
the band over cautious. Critics ought to take such a state of things tntocon 
sideration, and prefer the sec ond night for the exercise of their vocation In 
a country 43 young in music as America, itmay be amatter of doubt whether 
the omission of some of the earlier anthors be wise on the partof the wana- 
ger; and whether, in leaping over the heads of Cimarosa, Mozartand Ross 
ni, and fixing upon Mercadante and Bellini, he does not re semble as h ol- 
master placing Sallust and Terence in the hands of a boy who lias not com 
pleted Casar and Cornelius Nepus; or rather, are we not likely to fall into 
tne error of a sapient critic who discovered when he saw Kean, that he was 
an imitator of Booth '—Now there are many juvenile amateurs in this etty, 
who, to our knowledge, have never heard La Gazza ladra; but who have 
heard Blaise e Claudio, and unless they pay good attention to chronology, 
they may make a discovery, that Rossini has borrowe d numerous passages 
fro Mercadante, because one of those authors decidedly has borrowed from 
the other. Another observation we shall add: esa to the direttore of Ue con 
cern: instead of learned and dry operas, which afford delight to professional 
persons only, let him diligently seek works with lively melodious music, 
interesting and clear plots, and fine scenery. He has in the public butan 
infant to nurse, and it will take honey in preference to olives. — Allowing 
that the inhebitants of New: York are as fond of music as these of London, 
which we fully believe, let it be remembered that very few of the higher 
classes of society in the latter city would be tied down to sit night after nicht 
im public boxes, to hear the same opera throughout, overture and ail. By 
no means Would they subsnit to it; they enjoy the luxury of private-boxes 
which are se many boudoirs, in which society ts received: nordo we know 
any more agreeable lounge than the Ltalian opera house in London, where 
pt Rae nla who havea taste for music without understanding it as a science, 
ean drop ig at any particular hour for the sake of hearing a partic 
cea by Pasta, Soutag, Malibran, or any other star; and can, either pr 
ity comm encementor after it 'e rformance, wile awaythe time io conversation 
with friends, without disturbing those professionals and amateurs who are 
riveted to every note. This cannot take place tn public boxes. There b&b 
likewise, the ¢ Adition of a ballet in London ; and a number of persons, pat 
ticularly sate bipeds, find it the sole attraction We think that the above ts 
sufficient canse tor advising the management of the Italian opera, (in the 
absence of ballet and conrersatione, to render their pertor mance as p easing 
and light as possible to their subscribers; for, be it remembers dl, that the | 
Italians themselves not only talk and see dancers caper at theiropera- houses, 
but actually sup in their boxes; aud, when it is considered that they canun 
derstand every word that is sung, and feel the sentiment as wellas hear the 
harmony and tnelody of the music, Surely some little compassion ought to 
be taken on Brother Jonathan, who drinks in sweet sounds, and has to guess 
st their meaning equally with Brother Bull i 

The overture to this opera is beautitul and effective ina high degree. Ut 
commences with a spicite d, dashing movement for a few bars, something 
after the style of Avber’s Masaniello; itis then followed by a more subdued |} 
movement, in which the basses are pizzicati ; and here we remark, that the} 
only fault we could Hud with the overture was the want ot bass. We once} 
tated that a double bass and vieloncelle were not suflicient, and the increase i} 
of the band i other respects causes this fault to become more apparent; || 
argo, the piszicato movement appeared feeble. The quick movement is a 
bold allegro, leading away in aminor mood, well worked up throughout 
Altogether, the overture is original; and, to our thinking, the finest compo 
sttion this band has yet performed. The orchestra contains, at present, twen- || 
ty-six musicians ; and we do not hesitate to state, that it is now as good al) 
band as was ev heard in America; and, if another double-bass and vio- |} 
loncello are added, as we hear is in contemplation, it would be a fair ore hes 
train any partof Europe. The opening symphony and chorus, * ¢ ‘tel qual!) 
procella orribile,” during a storm and shipwreck, at once assured us that we} 
were under the influence of a great and original master; and, when we re-|t 
ected that ho was but twenty-four years old when the opera was compose d,| 
our admiration increased. Throughout there is a firm and leading bass, || 
which progresses according to the old masters’ style more than we are ac- 
suatomed to hear in modern Compositions. The tostrumentation is splen | 
did, and the management of the wind instruments, particularly, retoinds us 
atrongly of Weber. Indeed we have the German school continually before 
‘an r. Montresor has a part better suited to his voice than any we have) 
vet heard hina in. His first aria, “ Nel furor delle tempeste,”’ was admi-} 
rably led by a clarionet so’o. Monsieur Guilleaud is an artist, and Mr.}) 
Nontresor sang the aria well. We adhere to our original opinion, that he}, 
ta the best instructed singer tn the company. We must be excused frou) 
weing the jargon now in fashion among the press We cannot see why a! 
company of Ltalians wre to be called a troupe; nor why the ladies and gen. |, 
tlemen are to act roles. There is mystification enough to the generality of || 
readers in the technicalities we are obliged to use, and which we address te I 
well-read amateurs and professional men alone, without hunting for French || 
words to put in the place of plain English. The part of Iinogene was acted |, 
beautifully by Pedrotti. Her singing was exceedingly good. Her voice is}! 
an organ of great power and good quality, and her forte is expression Her|t 
scene and ductto with Fornasari were very finished. Her mad scena, in|! 
the last act, was highly creditable to her. Lodeed we have very little fault)! 
to dnd. He we must point out any defect, itt would be occasionally @ clum 
sinese of execution, and a failure in the attempt atthe chromatic seale ; but) 
who can do it?) For one teult sie has twenty beauties, particularly in her 
acting; and the use of rarus and honda ia most easy and graceful. For 
nasare is certainly «9 very tood-looking man, with a very fine voice; but} 
there is a tremor about it continually, and his progression from note to note | 
16 Imperfect. In certain passages we were delighted with him, in others | 
greatly disappointed. In his principal song, and inseveral leading pasiages 
m the duet with Imogene, we really were at a loss to know what he intended 
wo convey tu the audience: He made a curious sound in lis throat, nm which 
two notes only were perceptible. I could not have been intetwled for a) 
shake, we are tolerably sure; and we set it down as being meant for an ac: | 
tive passage of some sort, im whielt he wished toshow his agilita ; but“ 
faucibus hesit.” This gentieman’s education as a vocalist has undeubt 
been neglected ; but nature has been lighly bountifultohim. The costume 
was wellpreserved. Fornisar:’s secoud dress was a picture. The female 
chorus was weak, the male chorus good, but both correct. The Anale to the 
first act ta A Composition of very supertor merit 

The scenery is excelient. ‘Vhe artist's forte, we think, is architectural de 
sign; and we have noticed that Halan secene-painters generally excel in 
thatdepartment. This is an ra which will afford the professor profit- 
able amusement, and the well-informed amateur delight; but we have an 
unpleasant, lurking suspicion, (uatit savers nore of the olive than the honey, 
and, therefore, may not be so readily swallowed as some other operas; 
at least we fear thal the “most respectable public,” as the manager terms 
them, will prove our suspicion just, and we are sure that they onghit not to 
doao. Mr. Lorenzo Daponte bus got a very curious flourish in the books of 
the opera, in which he says: “we sigh ne more for Malibran'!” and an 
snormous pull for the Italian arusts ia general, making some comparisons 
which had been better let alone He says that the npany preeured by 
tum shall merit the gratitude of the public; that we mast all learn Iahean 
without delay ; and that he has gota gentleman in the person of one De. Mon 
tresor, who will assist him in teaching us. Very well, if it met bes), any 
thing to oblige iim, and viva da musicr’ We have omitted tomenuon ¢ 
well imagined (rio, between Pedrotti, Montreser, and Fornisari, which we 
believe to be composed by Mr Bagiolt, the conductor. Mt does lim great 
credit, and gives us a high opinion of hi, musicaltatents. There is scarcely 
a more effective pices in the opera MT} 
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PARK THEATERS 
Dre Pird’a new tragedy of Oralloossa was acted for tie frst tim atthe Park 
theatre, last Friday evening, to a crowded audience. [i was well received 
throughout; and, in more instances than one, the applause was tervent The 
recommendations of the tragedy, however, are not auc!) as are likely to be | 
the best appreciated on the stage—for its highest exace!lence is in its dict 
and its defect, the want of gradualness inthe taterest, and the inexperien 
disposition of ita incidents, whieh, though in most instances powertal and | 
dramatic, are not placed where they give the best aid to the story The ma- 





terial struck us as what the author would be likely to makea very superior 

play of, some ten years hence ; abounding in wild, undisciplined fights, but) 
at Limes aimless, and at others missing their aim through a mistaken direc-| 
tion. Still there are scenes in it admirably contrived and executed ; scenes 
of which any dramatist, in any age or country, might be proud. The situa- 
tion where Oralloossa is senz to plead with the Coya, whom he discovers to | 


leulous. The idea of four persons lying dead at once upon the st 


be his own sister, in favor of Pizarro’s passion, is a very superior one, and is |; 
managed with greatforce and tact. There are others which escape us now, 
but we remember that there are quite enough of them to give us every 
reason to expect great things of the author, whenever he can attain—whic!) 
we are persuaded he will do—the faculty of constructing an enure plot as 
felicitously as he has already accomplished parts of one 

The performance of Mr. Forrest, in the principal character, entitles him to 
high praise. Oralloussa seems to have touches o! Zanga. of Hamlet, and of 
the elder Brutus—but with an impetuosity throughout, which prevents him 
from dissembling so deeply as Zanga, meditating like Hamlet, or pausing 
for his opportunity, and then triumphing like Brutus. Every step he makes 
forward, as an Irishman would say, is a step backward ; and in one of his 
last paroxysms, he commits an unnecessary murder, killing the joker of the 
tragedy, a8 poetical justice for luis performance of an honest act in bad ¢ ou 
pany. All this is little hkely to engage attention very strongly in favor of a 
hero; but the poet has given a grace to many of the irregularities, which 
the skill of the actor rendered generally attractive, and often exceedingly 
effective. We have seldom seen a finer expression on any stage than that 
of Forrest, when Oralloossa is informed by Diego D’ Almagro that he has 
been duped by him. The only thing we know of, with which it can be com 
pared, is Kean’s start at the first burst on him of jealousy. In the passage of 
Oralloossa to which we allude, the audience on Friday proved that they felt 
with us, and gave prolonged and vehement applause. In other passag 
where they were silent, we are pe rsuaded they teltas truly, thougl there 
was no tumult We especially refer to some of the earnest appeals of the 
unsophisticated Indian, who thought to convince by reasoning, those who 
did net listeu to be convinced; and the quiet bitterness which came upon |} 
him with bis failure. Indeed, we are satisfied from these and other eviden. |! 
ees, that Mr. Forrest possesses within himself the means of a better tame 
irom all, than even that whieh he has reeeived from some; the fame of in- 
tense expression, Where nothing is sacrificed to the multitude, and every 
thing bestowed on the emotion. 

To speak that passage of Lear, ‘‘T gave you all,” in a way to fasten it upon 
the memory of ages, is more enviable than any thing which can be gained 
from outroaring the tempest, when the poor old man is turned out to the 
pitiless storm, “a wandering lunatic.”’ It was this power which, though for |! 
Garrick it won “ only tears,” made those tears a more lasting monument to | 
hisglory thanall the “loud hu * to his competitor, Barry 

Before we dismiss this subjec » would point out one merit of Mr. For 
rest, which we sincerely wish bis colleagues upon the stage would attempt 
to imitate-—we mean his untiring Watchfulness of the business of the scene, 
and of the proprieties of the share he himself takes in it. The merit is 
greater than superticial observers may suppose; for though to be attentive 
is easy, to be intelligently and expressively attentive, demands thought and 
accuracy of pere mn. We have noticed, now and then, a power in the 
silence of Forrest, almost equal to those most electric bursts ui which he, 
sometimes startles the hearer up from his place, like sudden thunder | 

When the performers get a little mellowed in their parts, we may return to 
the new tragedy, which, no doubt, will be repeated often. Then, we will 
mention some of the other performers. At present, we can only add, that 
we live not seen any play tor vears gotup with more attention or correct 
ness, in scenes and dresses ; or less carelessly disciplined in its belligerent 
arrangement The batde- mougers were not loughed at so universally as 
we generally find them; and exe ng the distant shouts, which now and 
ther might have been mistaken for the complainings of calves, the sounds 
of tongues and swords gave a very tolerable ideaof what the makers of the 
hoes meantthem tor 

We regret to learn that Mrs. Austin’s healih will not permit her to appear | 
at the Park theatre previous ta her e ment at Boston, in January re 
trust that early in the spring weshallsee her again, as usual, the harbinger 
of some musical novelty in our native drama | 

AMERICAN THEATRE 

Southern’s tragedy of Oronooko has been got up after considerable prepa 
ration. Mr Be . in the principal character, certainly makes all that can 
be made out ot ; but, besides the prece being taulty Loroughout, the plot is 
mostunreasonable The loves of Oronooko, a sooty negro, and an accom 
plished white, Imoinda, are positively unnatural. ‘Their meeting after a 
long separation in a tureign land, in slavery, is astretch of the imagination 
something beyond the admission even of a “poet's licence,” and the catas- 
trophe is quite foo horrible toapprone th as near the sublime as it dees the ridt 
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brought to their tinal close by one hand, calls to mind rather ludicrous reco! 
lectionsof some of the bloody scenes tn the terrible tragedy of Tom Thoamb 
There are, however, flue bursts of feeling from the principal character 
which are given by Mr. oth with great effect. Mrs. Flynn’s Inoimda is} 
not, by any means, a good piece of acting. She seems to forget the dilerence | 
between joy and grief, and for all we can see, exhibits the same ¢ xpression 
of deep sorrow throughout the whole performance 











LITERARY NOTICES, 
_————————————— 4 
OUR BOOK-TABLE.—-NEW PUBLICATIONS, ETC 

AtLentics who have written on the rey sation of the “ Treasury of 
Knowledge ard Library of Reference.” by Conner and Cook, of this 
city, from the English edition, unite in pronouncing it a ne plus ultra in 
the art of condensing, and a“ Treasury of Knowledge” indeed. The 
London Literary Gazette, speaking of the original, observes “if ever the 
praise of multum in parvo was fully accomplished, it certainly has been 
earned by this undertaking. The book is really a curiosity.” We shall 
notice if again 

The New England Magazine keeps the “ even tenor” of its way ; and, 
besides its monthly display of fifteen or twenty original articles, gene- | 
rally good, and sometimes beautiful, it presents much valuable and 
interesting matter, and some sober so-so sort of critiques on new works, 
in which the erying sin of puffery is sedulously avowed. This virtue, 
though negative, fully merits commendation, as times go 

Messrs. Allen and Ticknor, of Boston, propose to republish Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh, and the London New Monthly Magazines, at a cost so 
moderate, as to bring them within the reach of a large class of readers || 
who cannot afford the expense of importing the English copies. These 
works form interesting and instructive sources of literary information, | 
and are known as the reservoirs into which the best living Bruush wri- 
ters pour tie treasures of their experience and unagination, and it would 
be supertlious to commend the above named design to support. As com- 
positions, they ure desirable additions to the table of all who comprehend | 
the Enghsh lanzuage, and hold any interest in the goings on of the 
ewilized world. The prospectus of the Messrs. Allen and ‘Ticknor, in- 
form us that the cost, to the readers here, who receive these magazines 
from London or Liverpool, is twenty-four dollars per annum, or twelve 
for either, singly ; while the subscription price to the American editions, 
will be six dollars for Blackwood’s Magazine, and five for the New 
Monthly, 1f subseribed for separately, or ten, if taken together. If six 
hundred subsertbers can be procured, the republication will commence 
on the first of January. There is an agent in town soliciting sul.serip- 
tions, which are also received at the Parthenon Library 

* Lectures on Rhetorie and the Belles Lettres; chiefly trom the lectures 
of Dr Blair; by Abraham Mills, A.M.” A handsome duodecimo, and 
all the works that we have seen from the same press, mvaluable as a book 
ot reference New-York » Conner and Cook 

“ The Forest, or Rambles in the Woodland; by Jefferys Taylor.” A 
usefol liltle octavo, adorned with neat engravings.—Betts and Ansticc 

*Lilustrations of Phrenology , beimg a collection of articles from the 
Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, and the transactions of the Edinburgh 
Phrenological Society ; edited by George H. Calvert.” An interesting, 
although badly printed volume, with twenty-six cuts Ulustrating the prn- 
ciples of the science. Baltimore : Wm. and J. Neal 

The contents of the American Quarterly Review for December are— 
Eminent British Lawyers; Results of Machinery; Travels of a German | 
Prince ; Locke ; Slavery Question in Virginia ; Early Colonial History ; 
itahan Republics of the middle ages; Two Years and a half inthe Navy; 
Sarran’s ents of Lafayette, and Dunlap’s Amenesn Theatre ; 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS 

The young communicant is both good and had. It is not destitute of poetic 
Seeling, but betrays a taste uncultivated. Rapture and wrap'd her, would 
not have pleased Polonius as rhymes ; nor border and reward her: mom- 
ing and ieoiee, too, are suspicious classmates. The author may recewe 
the prece at the desk 

We must apologize to the polite friend who favored us with a drawing of the 
old Catskill Mountain-house. Various circumstances have prevented our 
availing ourselves of his kindness, as we intended, long before this. With 
has permassion we will retain ut for the embellishment of a future number 

Thanks to M. 8. , but we have given up smoking, and his poetry ws too good to 
light cigars with, yet it must be better before ut appears in the Murror 

The protested note is found, read and declined. The author can have it at 
the office. He should have made more of so pathetic a subject 

If the writer will suffer us to alter freely the eastern tale, signed W. HB. we 
may msert it 

Not good— Ala; to H. ; a dreamof the ocean ; lines by C. written to a lady 
im her album ; a meditation on creams; evening music to the angels ; 
and G. G. F.’s translation to the rose 
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Mimature painting. —There are no more graceful and precious relies of 
friendship or love than miniatures. They perpetuate the bloom of youth 
and the lustre of beauty. We become acquainted with those whom we 
never saw. We muse on the face we love, although peradventure ir 
reality, an ocean rolls between us; and, by their aid, even death him- 
self 1s forced to open his awful gates, and to suffer his victim once more 
to bless the eyes, although absent to the other senses of the bereaved 
survivors 

A miniature, to be kept fresh in its charms, should not be paraded on 
the mantel-piece, or in any way perpetually exposed 
becomes too familiar with it, and it ceases to call up the associations 
which spring at the sight of it when suddenly presented. If it trace the 


rt 


features of some one dear to affection, absent perchance or dead, it 


The eye sook 


should be pored over only in secret, and at those intervals when tender- 
ness arises in the heart for the original. The presence and observations 
of strangers break the spell. You must be alone. Your soul must yeart 
to hear the voice which perhaps reason tells you, and almost in vain, 
Your feelings must be roused, your imag: 
nation awakened ; and if the grave has closed upon him who occupies 


you will never hear again 


your thoughts, the unconscious ivory will surround you with such a 
world of recollections as no other earthly object could conjure up. We 
know not whether, among the propensities admitted into the catalogue 
of craniologists, is a veneration for miniatures ; but if so, we must have 
the organ tully developed. Nothing to us approaches nearer enchantment 
How strong! 
who are kind and gentle, and there were those gone irrecoverably be- 
yond the artist's reach, for whose lineaments, although but drawn by the 
feeblest limmer, we feel now no price would be too great. Our fnends 
who pass away, leave much to keep them vivid in our recollection. Old 
letters are potent spells. Books which they have marked, scenes which 
they have admired, pieces of apparel which they have worn—all who 
have suffered the torture of these bereavements, must have experienced, 
how even the lighest trifles sometumes overwhelm the mind with tender 
recollections, and drown the heart in a deluge of anguish. But of all the 
relics which the departing spirit seems to fling back upon the earth, to 
soothe the pain and cheer the darkened sorrow of frends left behind, 
ere it takes its heavenward flight, none may more properly claim ‘a be 
received in some degree asa substitute, than a miniature : this “ wetty 
mocking of life.” Not even the curl of hair which we have seca en- 
throned upon the forehead of beauty, and which now we hold in our 
hand, and press to our lips, in all the rich gloss and perfect grace of life, 
while the forehead itself has become, what the soul thrills to think of 

not even this more powerfully at once pains and delights the mind than 


sometimes the secret wish rises for the mimature of those 





_ these simple creations of the painter's art 


Our thoughts were more particularly turned to this subject, by an oc 
eurrence which once took place within our immediate observation, and 
which must be responsible for the length of the tume during which we 
have thus urwarily trespassed on the good nature of the reader. A 
poor, destitute Swiss, nearly sixty years of age, with a very imperfect 
knowledge of English, was taken into a family whom we are gratified 
to name among our friends, and in which the pervading spirit was kind 
ness, peace and cheerful content, from the mistress to the lowest ser- 
vant. She who superintended this little Eden, was herself al! that 
became a wife, a mother and a friend. Through her imtercession the 
wretched old man was taken out of the street, cleaned, clothed, treated 
well, and put to such labor as fitted his years and animated him wit 
the consciousness of being useful without pressing too heavily upon h 
age and infirmities. It happened, although he came without recommen 
dation, without friend, and under circumstances of absolute beggary 
that he was of a warm and grateful disposition, and a character 1 





bly honest and noble. We shall not soon forget his broad pictur 


d deep with wrinkles, and thinly clothed with siive 
hairs, which to the gentle heart of his mistress had pleaded powertully 





forehead plou 4 


and continued to secure to hum a kind of good natured reverence 
forbearance, as grateful in her as welcome to him. Poor old John' H 


e world but those im that happy 





had nova single fnend im the w 





sion , and though it is a bitter thing at any age to feel one’s selt ac 
friendless on the cold bleak oeean of life, and especially so when tim 
has taken the strength from our limbs, and the hope from our heart, 

we have 


1 to tle 





no other prospect but to go down to the grave neglecte« 
‘ 


lessed with those triendly offices which soften the grim tac 





ast, and t 





ot death himself, yet old John, we venly beheve, was conten 
situation , and never servant was more faithful and persevering in ¢ 
istering to the wants of all, The children played around hun, and pusie 

him about, as you have seen them presume upon the long established kane: 
ness of some ancient family mastiff, who takes all in perfect kindness, 
though the sight of a stranger would be followed by such adisplay of teeth. 
as would make a lion think twice before he concluded upon a conthet- The 


truth is, old John’s mistress had won his heart. He did not only love. h« 
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revered her. Nothing made him so utterly happy, as an opportunity of study of Thaddeus of Warsaw and the Children of the Abbey. Wethink | tioned capability, can constitute any proof of my 


doing her any service ; and if there were an errand to be ran—and the dis- 
tance was far, and the night was stormy—so much the better. Old John 
would wrap his rough great-coat about him, and his good humored and fine 
looking face would glow with pleasure, as the gratitude of his honest 
soul shone through. Excellent old man! we wish there were more like 
thee, for the world’s sake and for our own. Never gathered together a 
more delightful, a more delighted family circle, than drew around the fire 
side of that well remembered mansion, when the wintry wind moaned 
by the well-barred shutters, and no member of it more cheerful than 
“old John.” Indeed his peculiar character—his simplicity—and with all, 
the beauty of his appearance, made him a favorite. He never got across 
word or a sour look in those golden times. 

One night a large party was given in a distant part of the city, to 
which they were ali invited. A slight cold had been prevalent in the 
family, and among its earliest victims was Mrs. L— herself. The even- 
ing was tempestuous, and Ue exposure necessary in going and coming 
increased it to a degree almost alarming. A few days confined her to 
her bed. Physician after physician came, prescription after preseription, 
days, weeks, months, rolled gloomily away. The gay voice of mirth 
was hushed to a whisper, and checked was the free and elastic step of 
youth and joy. Winter disappeared ; spring, beautiful spring, with her 
leaves and buds came, and the glad earth breathed every where the spirit 
of happiness and beauty. Even summer approached in its turn, with 
its magnificent mornings—its gorgeous sunsets—its long, still, holy 
nights—and yet there lay the lovely and gentle girl—for she was yet in 
the bloom of youth—pale and emaciated, with dark languid eyes, and 
long skeleton withered hands—panting patiently on her pillow. At length 
she died. We went there one morning; the maid, with eyes inflamed | 
admitted us, and in reply to our inquiries, only sobbed. The husband 
wet us with a ghastly face, but perfectly calm and quiet, and taking our 
hand silently, but with a firm grasp, which betrayed a high degree of 
nervous excitement, led us into the darkened chamber. Yes! the tre- 
mendous crisis was passed. That radiant summer face was frozen at last 
to wintry-desolation, Oh death! how awful, bow mysterious thou art! 





Old John had been sent from the city several days before, on some 
business, and did not return till after the funeral obsequies were per- 
formed. Poor fellow, he did not even know of her death. We were the | 
first to meet him on the threshold. He looked up fearfully in our face, | 
and asked, “how is she to-day?” The bereaved husband happened to 
be passing at the moment through the hall. We pointed to his hat, from 
which hung the fatal emblem of death—a long black crape. The truth 
burst upon him at once. He lifted his eyes to heaven a moment—the 
big tears gushed forth and dropped on the floor. He went away, and 
for some time we saw himno more. Just before the sickness of his la- 
mented benetactress, she had sat for her miniature to an artist of consum- 
mate skill. When “old John” appeared again, knowing his affection for 
the original, the painter begged leave to show it to him. We were present 
when the old man was to be indulged with the sight, without bemg con- 
scious of what he was going to see. The artist brought it before him sud- 
fenly, passed his hand over it slowly, and then presented it to him in full 
view. Itis impossible to deseribe the poor fellow's surprise, delight, 
wonder, and grief. He clasped his hands together, and then dashed away 
the drops that sprang into his eyes and obstructed his view, and with | 
such pathetic exclamations of Jove and anguish bursting from his lips, 


as at once proved him to be fully susceptible to the enchantment, and 


furnished a flattering evidence of the painter's skil! 

Reading. —We have once or twice presumed to offer a few suggestions 
to our young friends on the choice of books, and to wonder at the com- 
plaints so frequently repeated of * a want of something to read,” while 
eve’ y library furnishes the most instructive volumes, by authors who have 
ceared townte. There are thousands who never read Goldsmith’s Ani- 
mated Nature, a work, to any intelligent mind, exceedingly mteresting, 
and redolent of the spirit of nature. It is certainly better than most no- 
vels. What a world of wonders are to be found in tracing the history of 
the elephant ; yet we met a young gentleman the other day positively 
dying “ for the next new novel,” who thought we were quizzing him when 
we casually mentioned some ordinary evidences of this enormous crea- 
ture’sexereding sagacity. He was totally ignorant of the nature of bees, 
and wanted to know what there was in such insignificant things to make 
a man waste his time in reading about them. We happened the other day to 
be lounging into a certain cireulating library, and, during the absence of 
the proprietor, accidentally alighted upon the huge ledver wherein he keeps 
bis accounts with his customers. Every body who has ever regularly dealt 
with a circulating library, knows that the reader’s name is written down 
tn @ page of this volume, and also that of the publication which he takes 
out On tu 


fluttered on pereeiving those of certain fair ladies and gentlemen of our 


ung over the leaves carelessly, we were suddenly not a little 





wquaintanee. There was anopportunity—could mortal man resist’ We 
could not ; so, snugly retured behind the desk, and partly concealed by a 
shadow which fell upon our person, we lingered t read and judge of 
character 


ll 


——_, i 


Some precious discoveries we made, too. There was Miss 


propriety and primness. If a gentleman looks at her across the 


»ps her lovely eves and lets down her veil. We lost our re- 


her one day, by observing that the good old fashioned play 


s* t v 
reet, she «re 







putation with 


eg pillow and keys” 


was obseletc, much to our regret. There was a 
malicious delight mm ranning over the list, which read thus -—Polish Chiefs 
Thaddeus of Warsaw— False Ste p—Sophia— 
Happiness—Hesitation —(we never read “ Hesitation,” but it has a most 
provokingly agreeable name}—The Ineognito—Charlotte Temple—Ba- 
enelors and Married Men—(much valuable information, doubtless, may 
te obtained trom this work }—Tales of Passion—First Love—Falkland— 
Robber Chiettain—Mrs. Trollope—Eugene Aram 


Spe etre of the Forest 


We made up our mind, m our own way, about her, and turned to the 
eceeding page, devoted to another fair candidate for the honors of 


ashion 


and betraying a similar instructive and solid course of study 





lhere was a vast numberof ophers—ladies and gentlemen—belles, wives, 
mothers, young and old, and there ran the same character through nearly | 
the whole. Mrs. Trollope and Eugene Aram seem never te have been 
idle. Here and there, to be sure, were the Life of Columbus, and one 
lady had kept Robertson's Scotland nearly a week. But she we were || 
<orry to recocnize us a blue, a character as unpleasing to our taste, as the | 
light and falsely sentimental cast of mind consequent on the exclusive 





women might be all they should be, without falling into either 
It was our intention to pursue our examinations farther, but the pro- 
prietor just then coming in, informed us, with a slight and graceful em- 
barrassment, that we were intruding upon professional secrets. We were, 
therefore, compelled to withdraw, but not without inadvertently hearing 
.a pretty and modest looking young lady, who entered at the moment, in- 
quire (without success) for Falkland. P 
Perryian pens.—The advantage of a good pen must be acknowledged by 
every wniter; nay, more than the advantage, the luxury. Show us a nervous 
editor with a bad pen, and we will show you an unhappy person. Nothing 
1s more common, too, than the absolute impossibility of putting your goose 
quill in writing order, precisely at that very moment when you are least 
able to waste time in repeated efforts to mend it, and when you wish to 
produce some specimen of chirography more than usually neat and legi- 
ble. We have known people really put out of temper on such occasions 
Did you ever watch an impatient, angry person trying to make a pen’? He 
grasps the bunch of quills as ifhe feared they would fly away ; and, with a 
face scowling like a thunder-cloud, selects one, after pinching seven or 
| eight with the knowing air of a judge 
/a long, hard, thick, yellow fellow 
bites his nails, like some of our young friends, heaven he Ip him in his at- 
| tempts to open the blade. ‘The frown on his brow deepens, and he swears 
a little—a half smothered growling execration. At length the knife is 
opened, off flies the feathered end of the quill. He has no time to 
embellish the surviving part, as a good humoured person wil! sometimes, 
but at two strips he leaves the stalk naked as the stick of sealjng wax 
which lies beside him. Then the other extremity is slashed off with two 
more skilful strokes, and he scrapes and endeavors, with an artful impulse 
of the thumb, to effect the split. He tries once, twice—scrapes a little- 
tries three, four times—when the faithless instrument, ¢ither too soft or 
too brittle, or from some cause “ hidden in the stars,” cracks obliquely 


At last he finds one to his liking- 
Out comes the penknife, and, if he 


or wrth rough edges, or the opening runs too far up, or being rent apart 
refuses to rejoin. He lets out another oath, in a louder voice, and s 
Mrs. Byrne, or Mr. Jansen, or the unconscious person, whoever he may 
be, of whom he made the purchase. He flings the worthless remnant un- 
der the table, and chooses a second. Thus being prepared like the other, 
he succeeds, perhaps, im splitting 1t according to his ideas, and proceeds 
now with his task. Drawing a little near the window, and perhaps in his 
jimpatience, standing up so as to bring the light which streams in through 
the half open window-shutter exactly upon the pot of the quill. But 
alas! his hopes are His knife is as dull 
asahoe. He recollects that last night he lent it to Miss Damper to make 
her little brother a boat. He ——s Miss Damper, and looks around for the 
jhone. ‘The hone is lost. He asks for the hane—nobody has seen the 
hone—then he s the hone, and sharpens the knife on his boot. He cuts 
the boot. Then he ——s the boot—the hone—the knife—the quill— Miss 


un doomed to be frustrated 








| Damper—Miss Damper’s little brother—and Miss Damper’s little bro 


ther’s little boat. Atlength he gets the pen mended, swearing through the 
whole operation hike a Trojan. He cuts the last stroke ; he nibs the last 
nib; he breathes; his features relax into something like the premonitory 
symptoms of a smile. He sits down—throws a snowy white quire of 
paper before him ; looks at his wateh and finds it half an hour later than 
he supposed ; dips his new pen into the ink, shaking back the superfluous 
drop, and now at length he writes—* my dear sir”—but a volley of exe 

cratious announces a new failure—he dashes the pen down upon the floor, 
and what does he do? Cut his throat’? No. That was his first umpulse, 
nt licht br 
glass pens, steel pens, he has heard—he has read m some of the newspa 








but just at that moment a fa ks in upon his brain. Pens— 
pers—or some one has told him of a kind of pen, ready made. He hunts 
up the newspaper. He skips deaths, marriages, nullification, ram, sugar 
and molasses, ull, to his unutterable rehef, his eves light on the very 
article. Yes. “Double patent Perryian pens—celebrated in Creat 
Britain—never require mending—write better than any other—establish 
elegance in the current hand of every person who halituates himsel! to 
, and every way supply the wants of one 





their use—are flexible, lig 
who desires to write continually, freely and legibly, without being even 
under the necessity of carrying a penknife '” He goes and gets these 
pens, and from that time thenceforward, he transacts his business with 


cheerfulness and dispatch. If Miss Damper borrows his penknife to hew 


;out a seventy-four gun ship for her little brother, it 1s all the same to him 


Admirable instrument! it not only saves tine, trouble, and expense ; 

but smooths the temper, strengthens the virtue, and keeps as from swear- 
f 

ing, Which, every body must allow, although a very common, is a very vul 


gar and immoral practice 


Criticism.—Gil Blas is not the only person who has suffered the evil 
consequences of being a critic. He who undertakes the duties of one 
will have much opposition to endure from one quarter or another 
The same mail has brought us letters from different individuals, one 
blaming us for praising too generally, and another for being wo unneces- 
sarily severe. [tis rather difficult to hit the medium, and we must b« 
content to express candid, independent opinions, “come what, come 
may,” and so long asour shafts are never aimed by the hand of personal 
malice, and are addressed to their mark with such a civil air as becomes 
a disinterested archer, who shoots not from malice, but only because it 
is his duty, we must bear the result, and trust to the good sense and 
indulgence of our friends. Among other complaints, and we have a large 
number on hand, some of them very curious and some very droll, we 
think that the most civil, from which is taken the subjoined extract. The 
whole communication is not inserted, for several reasons. It contains a 
charge of personal feeling on the part of this paper, which is without 
foundation. Weare unacquainted with Mr. Torp. His appeal from our 
decision we insert, inasmuch as he is a foreigner, not himself, we believe, 
tamiliar with our language ; and those who had an opportunity of hear- 
ing his pertormances on the evening alluded to, may settle the question 
In a notice of a recent oratorio of the Messiah, which appeared in this 
paper, occurred the following remark 

“ The most defective part appeared to us to be the two bassoons— Mr 
Gardenghi and Mr. Torp. These gentlemen are neither of them efficient 
on their instruments.” 

‘Tothis Mr. Torp responds, differing from us in opimon 

“If the laborious study of years—if instruction the most perfect, and 
application the most intense—if the concurrent approbation of some of 
the most accomplished masters of Europe—if, lastly, a Artherto unques- + 





performance of the part assigned to me in the Messiah, | am well enabled 
to produce it, and shal! never recede from the task.” 

That critics and performers should disagree on the subject of their re- 
spective merits, 1s nothing remarkable. Dissatisfaction is even frequent 
ly consequent on the dispensation of praise. It is either less strong than 
was expected, or is neutralized by the accompanying eulogies of another 
If critics sometimes mistake from ignorance, Of misrepresent from inter 
est or malice, shall we anticipete a more dispassionate estimation from 
the performer himself, in rating his own powers with impartiality and 
Instead of unavailing complaints, we recommend Mr 
Torp to redouble his exertions, and convince the public of his superior 
ty. The career of a deserving candidate for public favor in this country, 
may be umpeded for a time by eriticism, careless or unjust, but we think i! 
can seldom be permanently obstructed. If Mr. Torp is what he thinks 


correctness / 


himself, let him blow away, and he wil! doubtless conquer at last. We 
shall be among the first to hail his excellence, when convinced of wt. ‘Te 


prove it, however, he must play and not argue 


Emmet’s Monument.— Many mouths ago we announced the creetion 


of a monument to the menmery of Thomas Addis Emmet, in St. Paul's 


chureh-yard. It was then a plain obelisk, consisting of one entire block 
of white marble, about thurty feet im height. Since that penod it has been 
greatly improved. On the face of the obelisk, fronting Broadway, and 
near the top, 1s a medallion likeness of Emmet, in bas-relief, of colossal 
size, and presenting a very striking resemblance to the distinguished and 
Below as the following English inscmption, com 
It addresses itself with equal 


highly gifted orginal 
posed by the Hon. Gulian C. Verplanck 
force to the heart and the understanding ; and, while it celebrates the 
praises of a great departed intellect, speaks also in terms not to be musta 
ken for the warm feelings and accomplished mind of the author 





vof Thomas Anois Ext, who exemplified in hic conduct, and 
wed by hes integrity, the policy and principles of the Voted Irishmen 

To tor ward a brother of affection, a community of rights, an identity 
fo ointeresis, and a uluton power among lrishmen of every religious per 
suaston, as the only means of Lreland’s chief good, an unpartial and adequate 











epresentation in au trish parlament.” For this (aavstertous fate of virtue ') 
exiled from hus native fond, in America, the land of freedom, he tound a 
econd country, which paid lus love, by reverencing his genius Learned 
in our lnwe and in the laws of Europe, in the literature of our timer, and 
nu that of antiquity, all Knowledge seemed subject to his use Au ovater of 
© first order: clear, copious, feevid, alike powerful to kindle the smugine 
, touch t tl ns, aod sway the reasen and the will; simple tn bis 
tes, unassuming it neers, frank, generous, kind hearted. and h 
rorable; los private life was beautiful, ae his public career was brilliant 
Anxious 1 petuate the narae and example of such a man, alike tlhustr 
ne by hos ee s, 1 virtues, and hie fate; consecrated to their afi ctions 
hy perits, } rifiees, and the deeper calamities of hie kindred, in» 
ut and holy ' hizing Country teen erected this monument 





md uf k, Apriltwenty-tourth, 1764; he died ta thie city 
Nove er fourteenth, 1927 

A figure of the American cagle is seen beneath this insenption resting 
on the Ish harp, which, as an emblem of the condition of Ireland, is re 
present das unstrung ; and surmounting these are two hands « lasyet d to 
gether, on the bracelet of one of which are the stars of ourU nion, on that of 
the other a wreath of shamrock 

The following Latin mserption, on the face towards the church, has 


heen furnished by John Duer, Es Of this we need searcely say more 





than that it amply sustains the re putation of this gentleman tor superior 


classiea! attainments ond cxalted talent 
i 


iteg cote se preetobat handsbus his, HA reverentia, Ulo amore qua 


M+< THow® Apo Ewer, qui ingenioillastri, studis altioribus, moribne 
' | 
yor cum Viventem prosequebontar, et subitt thhoerepto morte, univer 








em 
an ref luctum civitates se effudercnt {Quum rare extiterit vil naturweve 
! b ctrmeve subsdiisomn bus ile tetruetion: ture eloquentia alta 
ai. qualem olim mirabantor Roma Athenaqnue, pracipue alioe an 
ibat: graves, varie, vehemenr, fervidus, ones anim: motus sie regerr 
norit otpees qui andirent que vellet et invites impelleret. Hibernif natur 
Hilectan: sit vtrinmn din eubjeetam alieno, servis tantum ferendo jugo ad 
bertatem cua jora voecare maegno est Ausus anime: at preclara et " 
itian et vota feteliere fata tum infelier lttora lerne reliquit ape, non 
nime, dejectus 1 lis eaul. et bwe Americana libene reepublica iam 
exscepit, civermque, sibi gratalans adscivil ; dein have civitas ith domus, hae 
patrte furt, bee gloriam Uh uxt, hee speritus ultimosrecepit. Marentiun 
civium voluates hee exegit moaumentum 


An insenption inthe ancient Trish character and language, from the pen 
of the Right Rev. Bishop Eneland, of Charleston, South Carolina, faces 
Fulton-street 

He contemplated invaluable benefits for the land of hin birth; he gave 


eelat to the land of his death; and received, in retura, her love and edmi 


ration.” 

The artist by whom this work was designed and executed is Mr. Preece 
whose taste and skill are greatly admired 

It us gratifying to behold these testimonials to intellect, genus, and 
virtue rising up around us It speaks well for the good, and these in 
spired with noble ambition like Mr. Emmet. [t awst be gratifying also 
to his countrymen here, and it must be doubly so to the thousands who 
sympathize with hum in the fervent struggles of himself and family, uw 
d by Curran—the “ cause ot 





the cause so ably and eloquently advocs 
universal emancipation.” 

Mr. Cole —This fine artist has just returned from his European tour 
He brings with him anumber of pretures, painted in Italy, for Americans 
For some tame previous to lus departure, these works attracted to hi 





rooms, at Florence, crowds of Italian and other artists 


The present number In addition to the beautuful engraving fronting the 
first page, we have again the pleasure of presenting an entire sheet of 
ORIGINAL matter. Much of this, although published anonymously, ts 
furmshed by those greatly distinguished among our native authors A 

these plate-numbers are not produced without unusual labor and expense 

we have taken out a copyright for this, Our brethren of the press wil 
understand, as we have before observed, that this us done sumply to pre 

vent certain of our good friends from availing themselves of the contents 
of this paper, without that ac knowledgment which, mm other cases, is 
deemed an indispensable act of courtesy, as well as of justice To the 


! great majority of editors we distinetly disclaim any reproachful allusion, 


as they merit, at our hands, only respect and grateful thanks for they 
liberal and friendly appreciation of our labors. The many will readily 
comprehend that we have been comp» lied to this course, by the uncandid 
condact of the far. We have adopted it, however, at the suggestion of 
several editorial friends, and no less for the sake of our own individual 
interest, than as a method of advocating the nights of editorship gene 
rally, and in order to awaken the attention of those most imerested in 
discountenancing this species of piracy 
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wish that night, Had borne my breath a-way. 




















Seoonp vanse—I remember, I remember, 

The roses, red and white, 

The violets and the lily cu 
Those flow’rs made of light ¢ 

The Hilacs, where the robin built, 
And where my brother set 

The liburnum on his birth-day 
The tree is living yet! 
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at morn 3 He ne-ver came a wink too soon, Nor brought too longa day $ 


Cl — — alternate stanza.@» 
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re-mem-ber, I re-mem ber The house where I was 
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Tairo—!l goqnemsies, I remember, 
Where I was used to swings 
And thought the air must rash as fresh 
To swallows on the wing- 
my spirits flew in feathers then, 
hat are so heavy now 
And summer | pao could ‘hardly cool 


The fever of my brow. 


| Fourta—I remember, I remember, 
The fir trees dark and high, 
I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky. 
It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ‘tis litile joy 





‘E 





To know I°m further off from heaven, 


Than when I was a boy. 








Original Sbetches from Scrf{pture. 


BABY ‘LON. 
“Make bright the arrows, gathe: the shields, for Babylon shall fall.” 
THe sun hed set 

And Shinar’s plains, dres 
Hues of day's decline, seemed blus)ing as in 
Conscious beauty. The fragrance of the east 
Was wafted on the breeze, and gentle zephyrs 
Told thew whispenng tales among the svcamore 
And fir-trees. The broad Euphrates, in its 
Wonted course, flowed silently along, with 
Not one mpple moving on its bosom 
The dusky shades of evening then had thrown 
A sombre mantle over Babylon 
And all was wrapt in dim obscurity 
Without the city, labor now had ceased 
The busy hum along the camps had died 
Away, for Mede and Persian slept secure 
Within his tent, and all was hushed and still 
Not so in Babylon—all there was mirth, 
For ‘twas a festal night ; Belshazzar made 
A feast—and courtiers, nobles, all 
Drank deep, the cup of pleasure on that night 


sea in the rich, mellow 


Within the city stands a 
Palace, thnce cireled round with lofty walls, 
And bolted firm with tripple gates of brass 
This was the banquet hall; and here the king, 
Upon his throne, arrayed in purple robes, 
Drank to his queen, his courtiers, and his lords 
A thousand lamps shone brilliantly, and cast 
Their glittering splendors on the vaulted roof 
Rich tapestry was hung upon the walls, 
And sculptured marble almost spoke aloud 
Semiramis, here mounted on her steed, 


Was hurling swift a javelin, upon 
The hunted leopard, in his lair low crouched 
And here, proud Minus pierced the hon in 
His rage, while blood seemed gushing trom the wound 
Such scenes as these the artist umaged forth 
To life, the paragons of nature’s self 
Nor these alone gave beauty to the scene ; 
The sapphire, jasper, emerald and pearl, 
Shone with starry lustre on Belshazzar’s 
Gilded throne , and diamonds sparkled on the 
Snow-white breast of many a peri there 
Nor sound of lute, or cornet, saekbut, harp, 
Ur dulcimer, was wanting on that night 
Joy, laughter, mirth, and beauty with its smiles, 
Were there ; and pleasure sat on every face 
The king himself, no more a king, descending 
From his throne, now joined the merry dance, and 
Impiously drank the wine from vessels 
Sacred, holy unto God—drank with lords 
And princes, concubines, nor thought he once 
Of aught save pleasure, mid these revelings | 
* Let care,” he cries, * be banished every mund, 
Let every heart be glad—let all now jom 
The mystic dance, and give loose reins to mirth 
On with the dance—let joy be unconfined '’ 
Thus spoke the Kin 

The magic notes of music 
Sounded in the hal!, and neh festoons and 
Garlands waved o'er many a fair one there, 
As through the mystic mazes of the dance, 

With sylph-like form and airy tread she moved 
But why that death-like paleness through the hall ’ 
All now is hushed and still 
Grim horror sats upon the monarch’s brow, 
Aad trembling seizes every joint and lund 


He raised his horror-stricken face, and 

With a fearful eye, in silence gazed upon 

The vaulted arch, as there a hand slow traced, 
In characters unknown, the firm decree 

Of an offended God—*“ Upharsin tekel, 

Mene, mene, peres.”” A moment, and 

The hand was not—the writing still remained, 
To tell Belshazzar the firm resolve of 

Justice long provoke d 

Dark, gloomy thoughts, now settle on the king's 
Pale brow: and grief, and anguish, with a viper’s 
Tooth, gnaw his very heart's core—forebodings 
Dark arise within his mind, and tremblingly 

He listens, while the prophet of the Lord 


Thus spake,—* Thy kingdom, God hath numbered, and 


Will finish it—hath weighed thee in the 
Balance ; thou art wanting found ; thy empire 
Is divide d; and Mede and Persian shall 
Thus Denia ispone 





Possess it 


Belshazzar heeded 
Not, but trusting in his strength, he pointed to 
His walls, three hundred towers, his battlements 
Then bade defiance to the foe * Fill higher 
Yet the cup ; watch in the watch-tower ; 
Spread the table , eat and drink.”"—— 
The morning rose on Shinar’s plains, but net 
On * Babylon the Great,” for she was * fallen, 


Fallen'” The Mede and Persian then marched: 


Triumph through her palaces, and, where was feasting 


Once, now groans and lamentations fell upon 

The ear: where beauty once was seen, now blood 
And carnage met the eve ; and where the sone 

Of mirth was heard, the requiem of the dead 


Swell'd o’er the slain 
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